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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—Alton L. Miller, Massachusetts. 
Corresponding Secretary—Rev. M. A. Levy, Massachusetts 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Rev. F. E. Taylor, Indiana. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign panacea age C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home errr H, J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Field Secretaries—A. W. . Rider, D.D., F. K. Singiser, D.D. 
G. W. Cassidy, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 

President—H. O. Dodson, New York. 

Executive Secretary— 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Secretary of Church Edifice Work—John S. Stump, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Secretary for Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston. 

Associate Secretary—Charles E. Tingley, D.D. 

Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D. D., 2859 
Cherry St., Denver, Col.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 

Director East India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. W. A. Hill, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. S. C. Jennings, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Clara E. Norcutt. 

Editorial Secretary—Mrs. Miriam Davis Rohl. 

Associate Secretary—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 
Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. James M. Pratt; Clerk—Gertrude S. de Clercq 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

= en C. Killian (General), J. D. Springston, Ph.D. 
(Western 

Religious Education Secretary—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Assoc. Religious Education Secretary—Seldon L. Roberts, D. D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D. D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, Ill., 2328 So. 
Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, Cal., 313 W. Third St. Kansas City, 
Mo., 1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bidg.; Toronto, 
Canada, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Dr. V. L. Duke, California. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary Education—Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Executive Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—George L. White, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 

Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 
Chairman—J. M. 
Vice-Chairmen—J. or ° Elwell, Mrs. F. C. Nickels. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Foreign Mission Society—Rev. Charles A. Brooks, D. D. 

Home Mission Society—Austin K. De Blois, D.D.; Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission 
Society—Mrs. George Caleb Moor; Publication Society—Joseph E. 
Sagebeer; Education Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit 
Board—C. M. Gallup, D.D.; Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., R. L. 
Hudson; Schools and Colleges—A. W. Beaven, D.D.; Members-at- 
large—Nellie G. Prescott, Mrs. G. W. Coleman, A. L. Miller, Horace 
Roberson, W. Q. Roselle, D.D., Frederick E. Taylor, D.D. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 
Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York. Branches: 2328 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los 


Angeles. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 


(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 410-411 Security Building, Phoenix. S. 

California, N.—*C. W. Brinstad, D.D., 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S—*W. F. Harper, D.D., 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*F. B. Palmer. D.D., 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver, S 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, 602 First National Bank Bldg., Boise, S. 

Illinois—*A. E. Peterson, D. D., 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*C. M. Dinsmore, D. D., 1729 No. Illinois St, Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—* Rev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S 

Kansas—*J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. 

Maine—E. C. Whittemore, D. D., Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

Michigan—*Rev. R. T. Andem, 368 Capital Nat’] Bank Bldg., Lansing, S. 

Minnesota—* Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—*Rev. E. R. Curry, Box 691, Bozeman, S. 

Nebraska—*H. Q. Morton, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S. 

Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, S. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 

New Jersey—*C: E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Rev. C. H. F rank, D.D., 433 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, S. 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 

Oregon—*O. C. Wright, D.D., 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,S. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 


_ South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 


Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City, S. 

Vermont—*W. A. Davison, D.D., Burlington, S. 

a E.—*Rev. John R. George, 616 Empire State Bldg., Spo- 
kane, S. 

Washington, W.—*]. F. Watson, D.D., 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle, S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 213% Fourth St., Parkersburg, Ss. 

Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, Ss. 

Wyoming—*F.B. Palmer, D.D., 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver, Colo., S. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Horace C. Broughton, D.D., 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

New York—John E. Smith, 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 

Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. 

Pennsylvania—C. A. Soars, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 

Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D.D., 276 Fifth Avenue. 
Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg., S. 
Detroit—Rev. C. H. Gleiss, 809 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 

Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 
Newark—wW. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 

New York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 eee Street. 
. M. McDonald. 529 Second 





Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What is said to be a marked char- 
acteristic of the Indians? 

2. How many converts were reported 
on foreign mission fields in the past ten 
years? 

3. What missionary to China has “con- 
sistently put Chinese forward in places 
of leadership”? 

4. Who is C. A, Walker? 

5. “Missions means evangelism away 
from home.” Who said it? 

6. How many Swedish Baptist churches 
in America? 

7. Who has been a missionary in Bel- 
gian Congo for 31 years? 

8. How many students are in Baptist 
schools and colleges today compared with 
ten years ago? 

9. How many Indian children of school 
age have never attended school? 

10. What speaker at the Denver Con- 
vention was greeted in Chinese fashion 
by the audience? 

11. “No Christlike world is possible 
unless—.” Complete the sentence. 

12. How many Crusaders attended the 
W. W. G. banquet at Denver? 

13, In what girls’ school is all the 
cooking done by the students themselves? 

14. Nineteen baptisms were reported in 
one day—where? 

15. Who is teaching young men to be 
“better farmers and better Christians”? 

16. Who is the author of “The Soul of 
the Bantu”? 

17. “If missions fail, we fail all along 
the line.” Who said it? 

18. Who is Zen-fong Yong, and what 
is her name in English? 


PRIZES FOR 1929 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 

_ For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to MuIs- 
SIONS. Answers may be sent monthly or-at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more in a group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. Answers may be sent 
monthly or at the end of the year. All answers 
must reach us not later than February 1st, 1930, 
to receive credit. 

This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 
Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to Mis- 
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When you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired, renew it at once, if you have not 
already done so. Use the blank enclosed in 
your final copy. Give the blank and money to 
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7 THE OLD SNDIAN OW THE Ovo TRAIL 


A EE 


The Old Indian on the Old Trail in contrast with the New Indian on the New Trail, as pictured at the 
Denver Exhibit; constructed by Dr. and Mrs. Petzoldt, Mr. and Mrs. J. Fitzgerald and Crow Indians 
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The Midsummer and Convention Issue 


pages this month to the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
at Denver, in accordance with 
its usual custom. It does this 
because once a year the readers 
can afford to concentrate their 
interest upon denominational 
enterprises sad achievements and outlooks. 
Also because we desire to present a fair and 
sufficiently full report of the meetings, so that 
the stay-at-homes may not lose altogether the 
stimulus and information that naturally come 





from such a gathering of the delegates of the 
churches from all sections of our territory. 
Mr. Lipphard, with the aid of one of our on- 
furlough missionaries, Rev. A. E. Ufford of 
China, who served in the absence of the Editor, 
has given a readable and dependable account 


of what took place at Denver. We feel sure 
that our readers will be interested, and not 
least in the comments and epigrams. 

We have expressed our opinion of the Con- 
vention editorially in the main by quoting the 
clear interpretation made by Dr. Gallup, the 
recording secretary. Tribute is paid also to the 
retiring president, Mr. Harris, who has ren- 
dered a great service throughout the year, and 
whose influence was felt in the sessions. We 
Should like to tell some of the fine things we 
know about him, but he wouldn’t like to have 
us, and his modesty must be respected. The 
denomination is proud of such laymen, just the 
Same, and has a right to be. 

The illustrations are intended to give a fair 
idea of the really remarkable work done in the 
Exhibit, under the general and skilful direc- 
tion of Dr. Harry S. Myers, who always pro- 
vides the best facilities for the exhibitors. 
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This year both the foreign and home fields had 
rare displays of craftsmanship. The foreign 
had the Burman village environment, contrast- 
ing the primitive and Christian villages, and 
the Judson College campus, both the product 
of a workman gifted with hand as well as brain, 
Rev. A. C. Darrow. The home had one equally 
gifted in Dr. Petzoldt of the Crow Indian 
Mission, and he had for aids his wife and 
daughter, son-in-law, and some talented Crow 
helpers. The result of their joint planning 
and performing was such an Indian exhibit as 
has not hitherto been made or attempted. The 
old way and the new were brought out vividly. 
The work was so fine that a deep impression 
was made upon some of the missionaries, and 
by request the Crow Mission will make and 
send to Burma a replica, in somewhat smaller 
size, of the Denver scenes. 


There are some other features in the issue, 
however. There is an intensely interesting 
article by Dr. Lerrigo on Africa, with the tak- 
ing title, ‘‘The Tree of a Hundred Birds’ 
Nests.’’ Dr. Bowler’s strong address on ‘‘Is 
Cooperation Working?’’ which he gave at 
Denver, is printed in full, as it deserves to be. 
There is a page in Chinese about something at 
Seattle; another on ‘‘Progress Among the 
Mexicans in the Southwest’’; a Chinese mer- 
chant’s story of conquest; an autobiographi- 
cal sketch from Dr. Charles H. Sears’ new and 
excellent book, ‘‘The Crowded Ways’’; book 
reviews; an account of the tributes to Dr. 
Charles L. White at the fellowship dinner in 
Denver; and divers other matters of news. 


Remember, there is no August issue, and 
that explains why this present issue is delayed, 
as it had to be to get in the complete reports 
from Denver. September will appear on time. 
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TORREY’S PEAK, ALTITUDE 14,264 FT., FROM GRIZZLY GULCH, COLORADO 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


Twenty-Second Annual Meeting, held in Denver, 
June 14-19, 1929 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 
With the collaboration of A. F. Ufford of East China 


ConVENTION THEME: “A CHRISTLIKE WORLD” 


CONVENTION Motto: “We believe in a Christlike world, we know nothing better, we can 
be content with nothing less.” (From the Christian Message of the International Mis- 


sionary Council at Jerusalem. ) 


CONVENTION TEXT: “We are workers together with God.” (I Cor. 3:9) 


Friday Morning, June 14 

SS Tih, ae HAT superb climate for which 
rAUOL UK Colorado is so justly famous 
= was much in evidence when more 

NORTHERN than two thousand delegates and 
visitors assembled in Denver for 
the twenty-second meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
The sun shone in all its splendor 
from a cloudless sky, the blue of 
which accentuated more sharply 
the snow covered mountain peaks 
in the distance. Here were moun- 








‘SEECREAT. 2. ce. Here we 
MISSIONARY EXHIB] t@ins towering in majesty and 
sions” constantly reminding the dele- 


gates of that familiar passage in 
“ the Old Testament, “the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” Here was sunshine, 


brilliant, life-giving, so that “basking in the sun- 
shine” daily was transformed from a phrase into a 
radiant experience. Here at an altitude of more 
than 5,000 feet was air, bracing and pure, filling the 
lungs with its health-giving properties. Here was 
an auditorium with comfortable seats, splendid 
acoustics, its walls and gallery railings artistically 
draped with the flags of all nations, thus indicating 
the world interests of Northern Baptists in extending 
the Kingdom of Christ. It would be difficult to find 
a more adequate or inspiring setting for our Con- 
vention or one more conducive to thoughtful and 
earnest consideration of the issues and tasks that 
needed to be reviewed at such a gathering. 

Much of the customary confusion attendant 01 
opening sessions was absent. Registration of dele 
gates occurred far behind the stage so that delegates 
entered their seats singly or in small groups. The 
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hum of conversation was also absent. Instead, an 
organ recital on the magnificent auditorium organ 
was in progress, thereby inducing a poise and a rest- 
ful perusal of the handsome souvenir program pre- 
sented to each delegate with the compliments of 
President Harris. Even the stage was hidden be- 
hind a great curtain. When it was raised the scene 
revealed the desks of the clerks and secretaries 
properly located and all the Convention officials at 
their places. Promptly at 9:30 o’clock President 
Harris called the Convention to order and Mr. 
Arthur D. Slaght led in the singing of the hymn, 
“O Worship the King.’ Reverently, at Mr. Harris’ 
invitation, all bowed and joined in the Convention 
prayer by Dr. Howard B. Grose, published in the 
Daily Convention Bulletin. (This prayer was 
printed in June Missions.) ; . 

Mr. Harris then called attention to the gavel pre- 
sented to him by the students of Central Philippine 
College and made by them in the Industrial School. 
After the addresses of welcome by Mr. R. S. Hershey, 
Commissioner of Public Safety, who represented the 
Mayor of Denver, and President S. J. Vaughn, of 
Colorado Woman’s College, who spoke on behalf of 
the Baptists of Denver, Mr. Harris delivered the 
presidential address. Selecting as his theme “Doors 
Open and Doors Closed,” he reviewed the denomina- 
tional achievements of the present year, the response 
of the churches to the doors of opportunity and ser- 
vice, and outlined some of the open doors that need 
to be entered during the coming year. These include 
larger efforts to reach the foreigners in our great 
cities, the sending of nine new missionary families 
and nine single women missionaries to our foreign 
fields, building new schools, colleges and hospitals, 
enlarging the service of the Board of Education in 
its work of student pastors, taking advantage of new 
opportunities in Latin America, and enlisting larger 
service by young people on denominational boards 
and in positions of responsible leadership. This last 
suggestion received considerable applause. He ap- 
pealed to pastors to open the’ doors of approach to 
the laymen in our churches to enable them in a 
larger way to participate in giving and in service. 
“May the leading of the Holy Spirit,” he said in his 
closing appeal, “through the sessions of this Conven- 
tion enable us to see doors of opportunity opening on 
every side. May the days which follow fill all 
Northern Baptists with a determination to open the 
doors of their hearts and minds to the calls for ser- 
vice in doing and giving.” 

Following this address, which was deeply appre- 
clated, he introduced President Avery A. Shaw of 
Denison who delivered the keynote address. It was a 
thoughtful, discriminating analysis of present re- 
ligious conditions and a refutation of the increasing 
criticism, as voiced in many articles and books of 
recent years, that Christianity is only privately help- 
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ful but publicly impotent. “Christianity,” said Dr. 
Shaw, “cannot stop with the individual, it must con- 
tinue and transform all society and all human re- 
lationships.”” He showed how the various parables 
used by Jesus in describing the Kingdom as light, 
salt, leaven, and seed, all have expanding social im- 
plications. He quoted many replies to a question- — 
naire furnished to Denison University students 
which showed how the youth of today were recog- 
nizing the larger mission of Christianity. “Chris- 
tianity,”’ he continued, “must be more than a cloak 
to cover the individual, more than a mere decoration, 
it must be a fusion of all religion and life just as a 
certain type of vase is unbreakable because it is a 
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fusion of metal and glass. All of life must be saved 
through Christ. Only in this way can the church 
establish a Christlike world.” 


Convention business came next and included the 
reports of the Executive Committee and the trea- 
surer, the appointment of an Enrolment Committee, 
instructions to state delegations preparatory to their 
meetings, and the appointment of members on the 
Convention’s standing committees. Secretary Levy’s 
announcement of the continued serious illness of 
former Corresponding Secretary W. C. Bitting was 
heard with deep regret and sympathy. He was in- 
structed to forward a message of fraternal greeting 
and sympathy to Dr. Bitting. 

After a very inspiring singing of the hymn “Jesus, 
keep me near the cross,” and prayer by Dr. A. H. C. 
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Morse, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Denver, 
President Harris introduced Bishop F. J. Mc- 
Connell, president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, who delivered a stir- 
ring address. There were brilliant flashes of humor 


which strikingly illustrated his points, and several 
stories which the Convention will not soon forget, 
such as the persistence of a college student in court- 
ship, a fight between two Chinese in which any resort 
to blows evidenced an admission of defeat in the 
argument, the story of the Methodist chaplain in the 
war, and of the Scotchman who sat beside Dr. Me- 
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Connell at the Jerusalem Conference. The main theme 
of his address was to summon the churches of all 
denominations to cooperate in meeting the most 
powerful attack against Christianity which the world 
has yet witnessed. This was the present spirit of 
materialistic and secularistic civilization with its 
emphasis on false standards of values and success, 
and its scientific, agnostic, and even atheistic spirit. 
Just as Judaism in the Old Testament had to stand 
out against the surrounding heathenism, and as 
Christianity in the Middle Ages had to fight the in- 
fluence of medieval barbarism, so Christianity today 
has a tremendous task in maintaining its high pur- 
pose in the midst of this material civilization. We 
need a Christianity that evangelizes all of life, that 
furnishes the proper spiritual resources to transform 
the world from a jungle into a garden, and that pro- 
duces a massive uniting of the forces of righteous- 
ness to establish a Christlike world. He frankly 
admitted that he had no scheme of organic church 
unity to propose. At the same time he claimed that 
the churches could bring about far larger coopera- 
tion in advancing the Kingdom. He paid high 
tribute to Baptists in maintaining their principles of 


religious life and democratic church procedure, the - 


former producing great leaders and prophets, the 
latter keeping them in close touch with the American 
people. His discussion of the Jerusalem Conference 
in 1928 with its national, racial, doctrinal and ec- 
elesiastical differences was of special interest. His 
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closing story of Bishop Brooks’ visit to the seashore 
where at low tide there were many scattered pools 
which at high tide became all submerged, was pro- 
foundly impressive. So the incoming high tide of 
cooperation will submerge all the pools of differences 
and thus enable the churches to proceed together in 
the achievement of their coming task. Bishop Mc- 
Connell was warmly received, with a rising vote 
and prolonged applause, and closed amid plaudits. 
Dr. J. C. Massee closed the session with prayer. 


Friday Afternoon 


A rather ponderous yet challenging theme intro- 
duced this session, “Ten Years—an interpretative 
retrospect of the world task of Northern Baptists in 
achieving a Christlike work as affected and in- 
fluenced by changed conditions since Denver, 1919.” 
Each of the national organizations was assigned 
thirty minutes in which to interpret the past ten 
years in its work. Vice-president M. B. Jones of 
California presided, and after prayer by President 
J. A. Cooper of Sioux Falls College, he introduced 
Mr. John Nuveen who spoke on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, of which he was 
president. He sketched the changes that have taken 
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place in the country at large in the last decade and 
showed how the Society had kept pace with these 
changes. For the last four years, because of the 
needs of other organizations, the Society has re- 
linquished its share ‘in the distributable funds of 
the denomination. The Society has not only been 
able to do this, but has also accumulated a reserve 
equal to the budget for the current year. In tribute 
to the memory of George L. Estabrook, treasurer of 
the Society for the last ten years, the Convention 
bowed for a moment in silent prayer. 

In the absence of Dr. P. C. Wright, Executive 
Secretary of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, who was detained at home by the serious ill- 
ness of Mrs. Wright, Associate Secretary George L. 
White represented the Board. Four names will al- 
ways be linked with the M. & M. Board—Dr. Henry 
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L. Morehouse, whose sympathy and foresight guided 
its beginnings; Dr. E. T. Tomlinson, who carried it 
through the earlier years of expansion; and Dr. P. 
C. Wright, whose gracious service, coupled with 
President Arthur M. Harris’ integrity and business 
sagacity, have brought it to its present position with 
assets totalling over $16,000,000. 

In reviewing the ten years for the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, Mrs. 
Katherine S. Westfall, Executive Secretary, de- 
scribed the outstanding developments of the period, 
such as the removal of the Society from Chicago to 
New York in 1920, the raising of the Jubilee Fund 
of $609,000, and the receipt this year of $1,000,000 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund. The crown of the decade under review she de- 
elared to have been the achievements of the mission- 
aries of the Society. 

Then Mrs. H. E. Goodman, President of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
came forward to represent that organization. In- 
stead of taking the time herself she called to the 
platform officers of the Society, Board members, 
missionaries, and missionary recruits. Miss Roberta 
Jones, Chinese adopted daughter of Miss Mary I. 
Jones of Huchow, China, was introduced and in a 
charming manner brought greetings from the stu- 
dents of China. A novel feature was the introduc- 
tion of the Baptist missionary dollar. The 10 cents 
which is used for home expense came to the platform 
followed by the 90 cents which goes abroad. The 
90 cents which goes abroad was met by a reception 
committee of 58 cents raised on the field, which made 
a total of $1.48 available on the field. This unique 
presentation closed with the singing of “We've a 
story to tell to the nations.” 


Dr. W. H. Bowler, in representing the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, introduced Mrs. Honore 
Willsie Morrow, author of Splendor of God, the new 
historical novel on the life of Adoniram Judson. 
Mrs. Morrow told in a very heart-to-heart way the 
story of how she had become interested in Judson 
as a great American. With the utmost frankness 
Mrs. Morrow told how the unitarianism of her an- 
cestors had left her in practical infidelity, and how 
as she had followed Judson through his efforts to 
hold communion with God she too had come into 
that communion. As Judson came to the assurance 
that God had spoken to him in his afflictions she too 
had found God. As Judson found his satisfaction in 
God she too had found hers. She closed with these 
words, “‘Adoniram means all to me that I have told 
you. I was athirst, and he gave me to drink. All 
that I have written Adoniram told me.” It may Le 
doubted whether the Convention has ever before 
heard an address like this in its touching and thrill- 
ine and intensely personal quality and appeal. The 
Judson story is like it. 
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Friday Evening 


Obviously an interpretation of the past ten years 
in the work of the denomination could not be com- 
pleted in a single session, so the review was con- 
tinued Friday evening. After a stereopticon lecture 
by Dr. Charles A Brooks, entitled “The Crowded 
Ways,” and prayer by Rev. G. W. Phillips of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. D. J. Evans of Kansas City gave a most 
informing review of the past ten years in education, 
calling attention to the vast expansion during this 
period. He cited figures showing that in 1919 there 
were 1200 teachers in Baptist schools and colleges 
compared with 2400 today; 19,000 students then 
and 36,000 now, with probably 36,000 additional 
Baptist students in the state universities and other 
colleges. Value of college plants and equipment had 
increased from $26,000,000 to $78,000,000, while en- 
dowment funds had grown from $47,000,000 to 
$107,000,000 and annual income from $4,800,000 to 
$14,000,000. During this same decade a signifi- 
cant expansion in the number of junior colleges 
was discernible and a fresh recognition of the 
dangers of having universities too large with a re- 
sultant decline in quality of education because of 
difficulty in maintaining personal relationships be- 
tween teacher and student. “The most hopeful de- 
velopment during the decade under review was the 
new emphasis on essentials in character building. 
A Christian quality in education is one of the funda- 
mentals of life. The world will not get far in 
Christian activities without leadership trained in 
mind and in heart to do the will of Christ. 

The Home Mission Society had Dr. Charles L. 
White as interpreter of its past decade of service. 
A feeling of sadness swept over the big audience as 
President Harris called attention to Dr. White’s 
recently presented resignation, reminding the dele- 
gates that this was his last Convention appearance 
as secretary of the Society. For this reason his 
message was given unusually close attention. 

Dr. White described the past ten vears as “the 
most eventful decade in the Society’s history.” 
There had been great advance in cooperative rela- 
tionships with state conventions and city mission 
societies; enlarged service in making church loans 
for building enterprises; increasing emphasis on 
evangelism; impressive and constructive results in 
Latin America, with specific mention of the Home 
Mission Society of Cuba and self-support in Porto 
Rico and readjustments in Mexieo; remarkable ex- 
pansion of Christian Center activities; large prog- 
ress among the many foreign-speaking groups in 
America, such as Rumanians, Hungarians, Italians 
and others, some of whom reported the best year in 
their history last year; tremendous increase in op- 
portunity among the Negroes, due to their migration 
into the northern states; and a truly wonderful ser- 
vice by the Society’s department of architecture. 
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He closed his comprehensive review with an analysis 
of home mission problems that must receive adequate 
and serious attention during the next decade, such 
as the growth of suburban areas and their lack of 
churches, the shifting of population from country 
to city with inevitable loss of Christian church mem- 
bership, the rapidly changing populations in the 
cities, the delicate problem of relating the denomina- 
tion to the community church development, and the 
increasing influence of the automobile and radio on 
church attendance. It was quite clear from this 
thoroughgoing review of the present home mission 
situation in America that the retirement of Dr. 
White leaves a vacancy that will be difficult to fill. 

The last organization in this ten-year review was 
the Foreign Mission Society, with Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo as its spokesman. The entire record could 
be summed up in three major developments. First 
were the remarkable evangelistic ingatherings on all 
fields. The contrast between the results of the dec- 
ade 1819-1829 and the decade 1919-1929 one hun- 
dred years later was truly startling. Only 55 converts 
were baptized one hundred years ago and 165,000 
during the decade now under review. He gave many 
examples from the various fields showing how these 
numerical results meant more than mere statistical 
achievements. They signified changes in environ- 
ment and in relationships and a steadily enlarging 
Christian influence and impact on the life of the 
communities. Of special interest was his reference 
to evangelistic achievements in the Philippine 
Islands where he himself had served for seven years 
asa missionary. The second major development was 
the approach of the indigenous churches on the fields 
to maturity. He mentioned particularly the familiar 
Ling Tong Council in South China and the transfer 
of the great Kandukuru field in South India to the 
Indian churches, and the great advance in self- 
support on all fields. The third major development 
was the influence of the vast world political changes 
following the war, and the disillusionment of many 
peoples when President Wilson’s famous phrase 
“self-determination” was so unceremoniously dis- 
regarded in the Peace Treaty of Versailles. There- 
upon self-determination everywhere became the in- 
sistent nationalism now so prevalent in all lands. 
Out of this came a demand for freedom from foreign 
control in missionary work and for the transfer of 
responsibility. Fortunately the Society through its 
long emphasis on training Christian leaders had the 
right type of Christian leadership available for this 
crisis. So the inevitable adjustment has been accom- 
panied by real advance in the Christian movement. 
In closing Dr. Lerrigo stressed three tasks now con- 
fronting the Society: (1) adequately caring for the 
great ingatherings; (2) granting increasing inde- 
pendence; and (3) advancing into unoccupied areas 
where Christ is still unknown. 
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After the benediction by Dr. Charles L. White the 
session adjourned. Thus the first day of the Con- 
vention had set a high standard of program interest 
and inspiration. 


Saturday Morning, June 15 


It would be hard to plan a session with greater 
variety or more intense interest than that of Satur- 
day morning. It was a long session, more than four 
hours, from 8:30 until nearly 1:00 o’clock, and yet 
any delegate who ventured out of the auditorium 
for only ten minutes would have missed something 
worth while. There were so many features that 
limits of space prohibit more than a mere chronicle. 
First came Dr. Brooks’ mission study class, using as 
textbook Dr. Charles H. Sears’ new book on city 
missions, The Crowded Ways. The Convention ses- 
sion opened with an hour of business which was 
despatched with unusual rapidity and clarity. This 
included reports of the Committees on Finance, City 
Missions, Young People’s Work, Baptist bodies 
using foreign languages, and also action on changes 
in by-laws, and other routine matters. A congratu- 
latory telegram was sent to Dr. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, president-elect of Brown University, and one 
of sympathy to Dr. P. C. Wright, in view of the 
critical illness of Mrs. Wright. 

Promptly at 10:00 o’clock began a series of three 
addresses on “The Christian Ministry.”’ Dr. George 
R. Baker, associate secretary of the Board of Edu- 
eation, spoke on “Recruiting the Ministry.” The 
constant appeals of the state conventions for high- 
grade men and the fact that thousands of churches 
reported no accession to membership by baptism in 
a year, unmistakably indicated the need of recruit- 
ing a higher type of ministry. Men of intelligence, 
resoluteness, vision, faith, spiritual passion are 
always needed in the ministry. He appealed to par- 
ents to dedicate their children to the work of the 
ministry, and to pastors to reproduce themselves by 
recruiting others to take their places when their 
own life work had ended. Our denominational 
progress of the next ten years will be measured by 
the seriousness with which the churches face this 
task of recruiting their ministry. 

Dr. J. F. Vichert followed with an address on 
“Training the Ministry.” Every church wants and 
needs and finds it difficult to secure the best minister 
for its work. The difficulty comes in that it is im- 
possible to produce an adequate ministry without 
trained leadership. Too often our churches ignore 
the educational standards suggested for ordination 
by the Convention, and ordain any man who desires 
to be ordained if he seems reasonably orthodox in 
doctrine. Essentials in a trained ministry include a 
broad foundation of general culture, an attitude of 
mind that shows a readiness to face new facts, and a 
specialized training in Christian origins, Christian 
progress, Christian interpretation and Christian 
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leadership. Above all, the minister must know the 
Bible, not alone its contents but its vital message 
and its constant applicability to all the changing 
conditions of our times. 

The third address in this stimulating series was 
by Dr. George H. White on “Supporting the Min- 
istry.” Every church should make adequate pro- 
vision for the support of its pastor so as to leave him 
free from worry and thereby enable him to do his 
work with joy and satisfaction. A preacher is not a 
hireling. He does not preach for money but to 
proclaim Christ. When negotiating a call, the most 
shameful question a church can ask a man is, ‘What 
is the least salary you will accept in order to come 
here?” No man should consider a call when pre- 
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sented on such terms. However, financial support is 
not enough. There must be also adequate sympa- 
thetic and moral support, for without that no min- 
ister, even though his financial needs are provided 
for, can do his best service for the Kingdom. Finally, 
an adequate support also includes provision for old 
age and retirement. 

The fraternal greetings from other Baptist bodies 
had unusual interest this year because of their na- 
tional as well as international significance. Dr. 
John MacNeill brought greetings from the Baptists 
of Canada, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke from the Baptists 
of Great Britain and from the Baptists of the world, 
for he spoke in his capacity as General Secretary of 
the Baptist World Alliance. Rev. C. H. Wong of 
Kinwha, East China, brought the greetings from the 
Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention. He is a 
Chinese pastor, in charge of the Baptist work at 
Kinwha, about five days’ journey from Shanghai, in 
East China. He has had charge of both the evan- 
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gelistic and the medical work. The church has grown 
under his leadership and the hospital is staffed 
wholly by Christian Chinese physicians. He dis- 
cussed the recent disturbances in China, pointing out 
that notwithstanding these trying conditions Bap- 
tists had reported greater progress than in any pre- 
vious year. He expressed profound gratitude to 
Northern Baptists for their sympathy with China, 
their support of Christian missions, their mission- 
aries who had lived Christlike lives among the 
Chinese, their faith in Chinese leaders, and their 
readiness to transfer responsibility. Rev. A. B. 
McKinney and Dr. O. L. Johnson, of the General 
Baptist Convention of America, brought greetings 
from that body and formally proposed cooperation 
leading eventually to closer affiliation and union. 
This was referred to the Executive Committee for 
consideration. The Southern Baptist Convention 
had as its fraternal delegate Dr. J. B. Lawrence of 
Kansas City, who presented a formal resolution 
passed by the Southern Convention, proposing that 
Northern and Southern Baptists hold their conven- 
tions in 1932 in consecutive weeks in Washington in 
order to bring about a larger fellowship. 

Then followed a remarkable address by Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke, felicitously introduced by Vice-Presi- 
dent Beaven as “Dr. Rushbrooke of the world.” He 
was deeply touched by the enthusiastic greeting 
given him. After responding to this and speaking 
briefly of his contacts with Baptists everywhere 
through his new office as secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance, he came directly to his main subject, 
which was the current persecution of Baptists in 
Russia. With close attention and deep sympathy the 
audience listened as Dr. Rushbrooke revealed the 
severe restrictive and repressive measures instituted 
by the Soviet Government against the Baptists, cast- 
ing pastors into prison, closing churches, banishing 
preachers, inflicting such hardships that three pas- 
tors have become insane under the strain, denying 
Baptist children privileges of education and Baptist 
parents employment, and prohibiting all forms of 
evangelistic effort or religious activity save only 
“freedom of worship.” This the Soviets narrowly 
interpret only as the gathering of unorganized small 
isolated groups in registered places of meeting. He 
appealed earnestly that Baptists everywhere remem- 
ber their Russian brethren in prayer. It is appalling 
that such persecuticn can take place in this sup- 
posedly enlightened twentieth century. 

The closing feature was the first of Dr. John Mac- 
Neill’s series of devotional addresses. He also re- 
ceived an ovation as he rose to speak. During his 
sojourn in Denver the delegates grew very fond of 
this winsome yet virile preacher from Canada who is 
now president of the Baptist World Alliance. The 
subject of his first address was “The Supremacy of 
Christ,” based on the first chapter in Paul’s Epistle 
to the Colossians. No Christlike world can be estab- 
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lished unless Christ is preeminent in all things. He 
is the interpretive center of deity for men, the image 
of the invisible God. “God is unknowable, intan- 
gible, inarticulate, invisible,” said Dr. MacNeill, 
“until revealed in Christ. We are sure we have 
reached God when we have reached Jesus.” With 
a closing prayer and benediction by Dr. MacNeill 
the session ended. 


Saturday Afternoon 


There was no session scheduled for Saturday after- 
noon. Instead, the Program announced that this 
afternoon had been reserved for sightseeing, and 
everyone who came to Denver (except Convention 
reporters) seemingly took advantage of the sugges- 
tion. They toured the city, visited the parks, jour- 
neyed by auto into the canyons or to the summit of 
nearby mountains. Some even went as far as Pike’s 
Peak. As the familiar saying goes, “A good time 
was had by all,” and all returned refreshed and 
ready for the Saturday evening event. 





















FINE SHOWING OF OUR MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


Saturday Evening 


The announcement of a Historical Pageant was 
sufficient to pack the mammoth auditorium to the 
doors. The crowd came early in order to see the 
stage to the best advantage. They filled every avail- 
able seat and space. They compelled constant super- 
vision by the Denver Fire Department throughout 
the evening, as here and there an eager delegate 
slipped from his rear seat to stand in an aisle where 
he might better witness the moving and impressive 
spectacle on the huge stage. The Historical Pageant 
and Roll Call of the States proved to be a feature of 
absorbing interest, with unique scenic and lighting 
effects, gorgeous pageantry as the various states 
marched across the stage with their banners and 
flags, and well rendered musical numbers from a large 
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chorus choir. The central idea of the pageant had 
been conceived and projected by President Harris. 
How well the cast had caught his contagious enthu- 
siasm was evidenced in the pageant’s brilliant 
success. 

As a spectacle, this was one of the most ambitious 
undertakings ever put on a Convention program. It 
had been months in preparation, and Mrs. Grace 
Widney Mabee came to Denver from Los Angeles 
several weeks ago to supervise the work of making 
the pageant ready. She was assisted by Iris Pavey 
Gilmore, pageant director, and Helen Olin Roberts, 
director of music. The expense of putting on this 
pageant, with its special costumes and music, did not 
fall upon the denomination, but was borne by Bap- 
tist friends individually. 


PAGEANT CAST 


Heralds—Boy Scout Trumpeters. 

First Narrator—Rev. A. H. C. Morse. 

Second Narrator—Rev. Horace W. Cole. 

Spirit of Progress—Helen Rumsey Robinson. 

Sixteenth Century (Huebmaier)—Dr. W. J. Bingham. 

Seventeenth Century (John Bunyan)—Rev. M. M. Mc- 
Gorrill; (Roger Williams) Rev. R. L. Decker. 

Eighteenth Century—(George Washington), W. G. Boyle. 

Nineteenth Century—(Columbia)—Mrs. T. L. Licklider. 
Twentieth Century—Mrs. E. V. Dunklee. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society—Dr. A. W. 


Rider, Los Angeles. 
American Baptist Home Mission Society—Rev. Francis 


Starring, Phoenix. 
Religious Education—Mrs. C. M. Philbrick, Los Angeles. 
Evangelism—Dr. Benjamin T. Livingston, New York. 
Ministerial Relief—Miss Ethel B. McKay, New York. 
Conventions—Rev. A. C. Hall, Denver. 


As the curtain rose, the stage showed a throne 
from which the Spirit of Progress in the person of 
Helen Rumsey Robinson of Denver directed the 
pageant. In the background were the foreign mis- 
sion representatives of Assam, Bengal Orissa, South 
India, Belgian Congo, Burma, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines and South India, and the home mission repre- 
sentatives of Cuba, Porto Rico, San Salvador, and 
Nicaragua, all carrying their national flags. The 
pageant revealed how the principles of Baptist faith 
have developed during the past 400 years. Music 
appropriate to the various periods was rendered by 
the large chorus. Following the recital of accom- 
plishments in foreign missions, home missions, re- 
ligious education, evangelism and ministerial relief, 
and state convention work, the roll-call of states took 
place. Each state was represented by three persons, 
one carrying a state flag, one a banner showing the 
percentage of gain or loss over the previous year in 
missionary giving as well as the distribution of each 
dollar contributed for local expenses and for mis- 
sions, and the third bearing a shield which showed 
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the number of delegates present at the Convention, 
together with the total mileage of these delegates in 
traveling to Denver. 

A silk Christian flag and a silk American flag 
were awarded to the New York delegation as the 
group showing the largest mileage, and to the Penn- 
sylvania delegation similar bunting flags as the state 
having the second mileage. Idaho, Utah and Nevada 
won respectively first, second and third places, re- 
ceiving a gold crown, a gold star and a silver star, 
for highest average increases in percentages for bap- 
tisms and missionary giving. 

As the representatives of the thirty-four states 
took their positions on the stage with state flags, 
banners and shields blending with the national flags 
of the foreign and home mission groups, a very color- 
ful effect was produced. Then as a great climax, 
high above the other flags appeared the Christian 
flag, while the audience rose and sang with the choir 
the mighty Hallelujah chorus. No report can give 
a just conception of the cumulative effect of such a 
presentation. It was thrilling and impressive beyond 
description. 


Sunday Morning, June 16 


The Sunday morning session is always the Con- 
vention church service, even though all the Baptist 
churches maintain their own services of worship 
and open their pulpits to visiting preachers. The 
Convention preacher was Dr. John Snape of the Bap- 
tist Temple in Los Angeles. In harmony with the 
Convention theme, “A Christlike World,” he chose 
as his subject and also his text the familiar words 
from Paul, ““Remember Jesus Christ.”” By one of 
those rare coincidences in denominational service, 
there were two foreign missionaries among those at- 
tending the Convention while on their furloughs, 
both of whom had gone to the field from churches 
under Dr. Snape’s ministry.. One was Rev. Kenneth 
Hobart of South China, who read the Scripture les- 
son, and the other was Rev. Frank P. Manley of 
South India, who offered prayer. Naturally this 
coincidence created an atmosphere and a setting for 
the sermon. This was intensified by two well ren- 
dered selections by the Temple Male Quartet, who 
sang most reverently and with exquisite feeling the 
well known “Remember now thy Creator,” and 
again, “I cannot always trace the way.” So the 
great audience was in a mood of attentive anticipa- 
tion that must have made the preaching of his ser- 
mon a great delight as well as an inspiration to the 
preacher himself. He began by picturing five imagi- 
nary super-power radio stations that would reach all 
parts of the earth simultaneously, and then asked 
what a preacher would preach about if he had but 
a single opportunity thus to reach the entire earth at 
one time. Dr. Snape’s own choice would be, ‘“Re- 
member Jesus Christ.”” Then with masterly phrases, 
trenchant sentences and great sweeps of eloquence 
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he showed how Jesus has not been forgotten by the 
world of history whose pages are full of His in- 
fluence ; nor by the world of art whose great pictures 
immortalize Him; nor by the world of music whose 
oratorios and anthems sing of His glory; nor by the 
world of literature whose books and poems about 
Jesus run into sixty thousand and into eight hun- 
dred languages and dialects; nor by the world of 
politics since all the nations today in their restless- 
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ness and changing conditions are really inquiring as 
to the finality of Christ. But Christ is in danger of 
being forgotten by those who profess to know Him, 
who need to remember His incarnation, His eruci- 
fixion and His resurrection. This is the message 
that needs to be brought by the preacher to the 
church, to the home, to the nation and to the world. 
Only thus can a Christlike world be established. It 
was a powerful sermon, admirably related to the 
great Convention theme, and it made a profound 
impression. 


Sunday Afternoon 


The general topie was “Christian Citizenship in 
a Christlike World.” First Vice-President Beaven 
presided. Following the song service prayer was 
offered by Rev. Bryant Wilson of Sacramento. The 
first speaker was Earle Hoage, president of the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, who spoke on 
“The Responsibility of the Christian for Christlike 
Relations in Industry.”” Mr. Hoage showed how eco- 
nomics, in the Middle Ages, was recognized as a de- 
partment of ethics just as ethics was a recognized 
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department of theology. It should be so recognized 
today. “The worker’s obligation to his employer,” 
he said, “‘is to give an honest day’s work for an hon- 
est day’s pay. The employer’s obligation is to give 
to every man that which is just. When a man is 
compelled to accept a wage which is less than a 
living wage he is the victim of injustice. The indus- 
trialization of our country seriously menaces indi- 
viduality. If the clergy are to be champions of jus- 
tice in industrial relations they must fearlessly bring 
about Christian relations between employer and 
employees.” 

The second speaker was Gifford Gordon of Phila- 
delphia, author of the pamphlet, “Hold Fast, 
America,” who spoke on “The Responsibility of the 
Christian for Obedience to Law.” Mr. Gordon said 
that he had been asked to speak especially regarding 
the prohibition law, which in his opinion is in the 
main the Christian’s responsibility. Big business 
came into the situation only in the later days. With- 
out the church there would be no Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States today. 
Every temperance organization has been launched 
in the name of God. It is because he believes that 
this law came by the way of true religion that he 
believes in its ultimate success. His second point 
was that anything which the law outlawed was always 
the deadly enemy of the Christian church. The 
legalized liquor traffic has no standing in a Christian 
civilization. His third reason why the Eighteenth 
Amendment should be supported was because of the 
outstanding success of prohibition up to the present. 
For over six years Mr. Gordon has been giving his 
time wholly to arousing the American people for the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. “I 
know from personal investigation,” he said, “that 
prohibition with even a partial enforcement has 
~more than justified itself. The only way to a dry 
world is by a dry America.” He pleaded with all 
his eloquence that they go forward. 

The third speaker was Dr. M. P. Boynton of Chi- 
cago, who spoke on “The Responsibility of the Chris- 
tian for Good Government.” Dr. Boynton said that 
there are three sanctions under which laws are ad- 
ministered, those of the church, law and society. The 
Eighteeenth Amendment has withdrawn legal sanc- 
tion from beverage liquor trade. The legality of that 
trade is at an end forever. The time will come when 
science will do for nicotine what it has done for 
alcohol. With great feeling he called on his hearers 
to “take from the bill boards the diabolical lies of 
the tobacco trust.”” Dr. Boynton was equally force- 
ful in his denunciation of the yellow press. 


Sunday Evening 


The Program Committee was fortunate in its pro- 
jection of this session, in its choice of subjects and 
selection of speakers. Seldom have three topics 
fitted together with such noticeable unity or with 
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such climactic effect. Seldom have three personali- 
ties of varying temperaments and types of eloquence 
blended so perfectly in a single unified presentation. 
The general subject was “The Christian Message for 
a Christlike World,” divided into three parts. Dr. 
Wallace Petty of Pittsburgh spoke on “The Chris- 
tian Message.” His was a powerful address, full of 
epigrams and profound thoughts, delivered in vigor- 
ous fashion that held the closest attention. “The 
primary task of Christianity,” said Dr. Petty, “is 
not the defense of an institution, nor an interpreta- 
tion of modern science, nor the formulation of a 
philosophy of life. It is the proclamation of a mes- 
sage which is the good news that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to redeem it.” He outlined three 
main characteristics of this message. It is a gospel 
of divine persuasion seeking to persuade men back to 
God. It is a gospel of divine protest continually pro- 
testing against the present lovelessness in the world. 
It is a gospel of divine prophecy that gives person- 
ality its supreme significance. Each of these was 
developed with striking quotations, apt illustrations 
and clinching sequences. 

Dr. D. F. Rittenhouse of Pasadena came second 
with his topic, “The Individual Christian for a 
Christlike World.” With finely chiseled paragraphs 
and in lucid style he placed the emphasis on the 1- 
dividual Christian, deploring the present tendency 
of losing the individual in the mass, especially in 
industry, where he is now only a cog in a vast indus- 
trial machine. This tendency is spreading into the 
church with its emphasis on organization. Jesus 
was interested in people as individuals. Some of His 
most precious utterances were said to individuals. 
So today the individual must be brought into per- 
sonal relationship with Christ. Only in this way 
can a Christlike world be established. He empha- 
sized as his second point the individual Christian. 
“What right has any one of you in this vast audi- 
ence,” he asked, “to call yourself a Christian?” 
Being a Christian is not identical with being a 
church member, or with some emotional religious ex- 
perience, or with doctrinal orthodoxy. Being a 
Christian means believing in a living Christ and 
living a Christlike life. It means faith in the reality 
of a personal God, faith in the value of people, and 
faith in the transforming possibilities of people 
through contact with Christ. 

Following this clearly stated analysis, supplement- 
ing so admirably Dr. Petty’s address, the large 
audience listened with close attention to Dr. A. W. 
Beaven, president-elect of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, who spoke on “The Church for a 
Christlike World.” He sharply denounced the many 
present-day critics of the church, and while frankly 
admitting that the church had its faults, he never- 
theless claimed that it 1s the only institution on earth 
that will establish a Christlike world. To accomplish 
this the church must maintain its central supreme 
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purpose, must be wildly enthusiastic about Jesus, must 
put the most of its energy where it will get the most 
results, and must deliver the whole force of its power 
against evil. He took occasion to appeal for larger 
support of the missionary enterprise and uttered a 
severe indictment against the present trend of rising 
local church expenses and declining gifts for benev- 
olence. His closing earnest plea for a whole-hearted 
cooperation of all the forces on the side of Christ 
and for a recognition and practice of the oneness in 
Christ brought a fitting climax to this great evening. 
Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke pronounced the benediction. 





DELEGATES AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE AUDITORIUM 


Monday Morning, June 17 


Time passed swiftly even in Denver, for the open- 
ing session on Monday marked the completion of 
one half of the program. The second mission study 
elass by Dr. Brooks was followed by a business ses- 
sion. With deep sorrow the delegates learned that 
Mrs. P. C. Wright’s illness had proved fatal. The 
audience rose while President Harris offered prayer. 
A telegram of sympathy was sent to Dr. Wright. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
awaited with keen interest and Mr. A. L. Miller of 
Boston received spirited applause when his name 
was presented for Convention President. “This 
happens to be Bunker Hill Day in Massachusetts,” 
said Mr. Harris, “How appropriate it is therefore 
that we nominate a Bostonian for president.” 

Then the stage was darkened and the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation presented a series of five 
tableaux picturing scenes and episodes in the life of 
Adoniram Judson. These were based on the new 
missionary novel Splendor of God by Mrs. Honore 
Willsie Morrow. This will doubtless be the most 
widely discussed book in the denomination during 
the coming year and Missions will include a special 
review in a later issue. The announcement that all 
orders placed at the Convention would be favored 
with autograph copies resulted in unprecedented 
congestion at the literature counter in Exhibit Hall. 

The session closed with Dr. John MacNeill’s second 
devotional address, his theme being ‘““The Cross.” No 
Christlike world is possible unless we too tread the 
path of the cross. In the cross of Christ we find the 
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completeness of the reality of God’s approach to 
man and man’s response to God’s approach; the 
completeness of the atoning sacrifice and of the re- 
demptive mission of Jesus; and the completeness of 
Christ’s consecration to His task and His absolute 
final devotion to God’s will. With an earnestness 
that gripped all hearts, Dr. MacNeill closed by 
quoting from memory one of Studdert-Kennedy’s 
poems, revealing the reflections of a soldier as he 
views a wayside crucifix in France. Reverently the 
audience stood while he offered the closing prayer. 


THE CONFERENCES 


The delegates then quietly dispersed and made 
their way to the various conferences arranged for 
this forenoon and continued on Tuesday forenoon. 
All were well attended. Many had sessions that 
resulted in spirited discussions on the subjects under 
consideration. Limits of space prohibit reporting 
these at length. We can only mention the subjects 
and the conference leaders, which for Monday were: 


1. Making the Church a Fit Instrument for Achieving a 
Christlike World. Leader—Rev. A. W. Beaven. 
2. The American Home—Whither Bound? Leader—Mrs. 
C. D. Eulette. 
3. New Developments in Foreign Missions. 
Rev. H. J. White. 
4. Trends in Home Missions. 
Smith. 
. National Laymen’s Council. Leader—W. G. Boyle. 
. Church Publicity. Leader—H. Campbell-Duncan. 
. Youth in a Christlike World. Leader—Edwin Phelps. 
. Religious Education. Leader—Rev. O. C. Brown. 
. Missionary Education. Leader—Rev. W. A. Hill. 
. World Wide Guild. Leader—Miss Alma J. Noble. 
. Children’s World Crusade. Leader—Miss Mary L. 
Noble. 


The entire series was continued on Tuesday, ex- 
cept that a conference on the Survey led by Dr. 
Frank W. Padelford took the place of that on the 
American Home, while Miss May Huston conducted 
a conference on Missionary Education for Women. 


Leader— 


Leader—Rev. Frank A. 
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Monday Afternoon 


The afternoon session was opened by Vice- 
President Madison B. Jones and prayer was offered 
by Rev. Howard Spencer of Montana. The program 
announced as the general topic, “Race Relations in 
a Christlike World.” Unfortunately President John 
Hope of Morehouse College, Atlanta, the first 
speaker, with subject “The Negro in America,” was 
unable to be present because of illness. Rev. 
Arthur C. Baldwin of Philadelphia, the second 
speaker, therefore began with an address on “The 
Negro in Africa.” He contrasted the old civiliza- 
tion in Belgian Congo with the new. While in 
Congo on his recent visit he heard Mr. Hoover speak- 
ing over the radio, and a familiar voice at 4:00 a. m. 
announcing “It is now. 10:00 o’clock, Eastern 
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Standard Time.” The church in Congoland stands 
for regenerated individuals banded together as a 
self-propagating, self-supporting, and self-governing 
organization. In order to see the church of the 
Congo he visited Vanga, a journey of eleven days 
by stream, or six weeks by land. In this remote in- 
terior station 1,200 African Christians gathered for 
the communion service. He saw one elder who came 
back, after having been disciplined for six months, 
bringing with him thirty converts. He pictured the 
doctors in their fight with tropical diseases. The 
courage and optimism of the missionaries made a 
deep impression on him. (Dr. Baldwin’s graphic 
diary of his tour will be published in Missions, be- 
ginning in September issue.) 

Dr. Baldwin was followed by Dr. Catherine L. 
Mabie, for thirty-one years missionary to the Belgian 
Congo. Dr. Mabie showed that the African of King 
Leopold’s days is almost extinct. The idle African 
of yesterday is today laying brick, making cement, 
raising sugar cane, building a new Africa. There 
are eight mission stations in the Belgian Congo, 
30,000 Christians, and practically a self-supporting 
native church. Native contributions support prac- 
tically all the church workers. The denomination 
has a going concern on the Congo, but it must have 
more missionaries to train leaders. There is now 
one modern hospital in Congo, two others are on the 
way, and a fourth is proposed. The next fifteen 
years will be critical in the Congo. Let Baptists give 
Congo their best and they will have nothing to regret 
when the Congo Centennial comes. 

Rev. Jacob Speicher of South China, the next 
scheduled speaker, graciously yielded his time to 
Rev. C. H. Wong of China. Dr. Speicher has con- 
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sistently put Chinese forward in places of leader- 
ship and has himself modestly taken second place. 
Mr. Wong said the only reason why ‘Christianity has 
been persecuted in China is because the Christians 
are not Christian enough. We can do nothing un- 
less we live out the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man in all relationships of man. 

Mr. Wong was followed by Miss Helen Bailey, for 
seven years a missionary in South India. Dramatic- 
ally she pictured a group under a banyan tree, con- 
sisting of an Indian, an outcaste, a Brahman, a 
young graduate from a nursery school, who had come 
out from the Criminal Settlement, a government 
doctor who had given up his practice to work among 
outeastes, and an American missionary. The group 
gathered not for social purposes but around the 
table of the Lord. Ten years ago this group would 
not have sat down together, much less eaten together. 
The dark brown unleavened bread which they ate 
had been prepared by a woman’s hand, she an out- 
caste. 

The concluding address was by Rev. Royal Haigh 
Fisher of Japan. Although Christianity in Japan 
had progressed under great difficulties, and al- 
though less than one-half of one percent of the 
60,000,000 people of Japan are Christians, its in- 
fluence was nevertheless increasing steadily. Brew- 
eries and distilleries are now on the defense and 
public prostitution is slowly being abolished. In 
both reforms Japanese Christians took the lead. On 
the other side, strikes and lockouts multiply. Into 
the maelstrom of this social unrest Christianity must 
speak its message. Kagawa the great evangelist 
stands out as possibly the leading Christian of Asia. 
One million souls for Christ in Japan is the slogan of 
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A race is on between Christianity 
and Marxism. If the gospel is to bring victory, 
Christians in Japan and in America must be fired 
by a new passion. 


the new evangel. 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


At this point came one of the most thrilling parts 
of the entire program. The platform presented an 
unusual spectacle, for it was largely filled with 
Indians from our missions in Montana, Oklahoma 
and Arizona. The period was in charge of Dr. 
Bruce Kinney of the Home Mission Society and 
Miss Clara Noreutt of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society. Prior to this session hundreds of delegates 
had visited the Indian booths in the Exhibition 
foyer and through eye and ear had gained vivid por- 
trayals of the gospel transformations that have taken 
place on the Indian mission fields. The general ex- 
hibit directed by Dr. Kinney, the Bacone College 
demonstration in charge of President and Mrs. B. 
D. Weeks, and the two memorable booths assembled 
by the Crow Indians under the direction of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt, have not been equaled at any 
Baptist assembly in interest, beauty or accuracy of 
detail and design. 

Dr. Kinney introduced J. A. Buntin, superin- 
tendent of the Kiowa Agency in Oklahoma, who has 
been thirty years in the Indian service. In his well- 
ordered and frank discussion of Indian affairs, in- 
cluding health, educational, economic and religious 
conditions, Mr. Buntin stated that of the 81,620 
Indian children of school age there are 66,000 ac- 
tually attending school, leaving about 10,000 who 
have not been in school. “The government is making 
every effort to assist the missionaries in getting these 
children into school,” he said. ““The government has 
204 schools, with capacity for about 25,000, espe- 
cially prepared for educating Indian children. There 
are 81 mission, state and private schools, having a 
capacity of a little over 8,000, or a total of about 
34,000, and there are about 32,000 Indian children 
in public schools. Wherever the parents can care 
for the children it is thought better to have them in 
public schools; for the others missionary and govern- 
ment schools are provided. The aim is to provide 
some occupation by which able-bodied Indians may 
have an opportunity of earning a living.” 


Mr. Buntin paid high tribute to the missionary 
efficiency of Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Wilkins, who have 
served twenty-five years on Oklahoma Indian fields. 
That Mrs. Wilkins has excelled in Four-H Club 
work for Indian adults and boys and girls in her 
state is a fact that he wanted all her fellow Baptists 
fully to appreciate. While Christianizing the Indians 
has been the primary purpose of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilkins and their associate workers on Indian fields, 
they carry on a work that supplements the activities 
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of the Federal agencies to improve the home condi- 
tions. First prizes at local and state fairs repeatedly 
are won by the members of Indian Baptist churches 
in Oklahoma. 


Miss Clara Olds, missionary at Lodge Grass, 
traced the growth of the five mission stations on the 
Crow Reservation, recalling especially the notable 
progress made by the young people in the knowledge 
of the Bible and missionary activities. Crusader, 
World Wide Guild and Ambassador groups are 
flourishing there. 


Franklin Keele, a Chickasaw student at Bacone, 
Mrs. Kittie Deer Nose of Crow Agency Church, 
John White Man Runs Him, and Rev. John Frost 
(Plenty Crows), the Crow pastor, electrified the 
Convention by their testimonies. MIssIons appre- 
ciates the privilege of presenting their statements in 
full in the September issue. 


Mrs. Kitty Deer Nose, presented by Miss Norcutt, 
is a deaconess in the Crow Agency Church, teacher in 
the Sunday school, active in the Woman’s Society 
and sometimes acts as interpreter for the mission- 
aries. Perhaps the most intense moment in the 
Convention followed her opening words: 


“IT do not know just what to ‘begin with, but I think I 
ought to talk to God first before I talk to you people.” 


And then, lifting her eyes to heaven and raising 
her right arm, she offered a brief prayer, amid a 
stillness almost oppressive. 

When the Indians had finished speaking, Dr. 
Kinney introduced Dr. W. A. Petzoldt, superinten- 
dent of the Crow Reservation, Mrs. Petzoldt, and 
their daughter Genevieve, now Mrs. Jay Fitzgerald 
of Lodge Grass. When it was realized that Dr. and 
Mrs. Petzoldt had completed, on December Ist, 1928, 
twenty-five years of remarkable missionary service 
at Lodge Grass, the delegates rose to their feet and 
gave the three an enthusiastic ovation. It was a 
proud moment for them, and the missionaries declare 
that their work has just begun. Dr. Petzoldt said: 


Theré may be such a thing as a sentence of solitary con- 
finement in a penitentiary, but there is no such thing as 
a solitary achievement in Christian service. It was ours to 
share this blessing with representatives of our Home Mission 
Societies, some good Christian government employees, and 
in later years with a few white people on the Reservation. 
All were living for the same Christ and desired to serve 
these people of the forest and plain as participating share- 
holders in the privileged task of bringing them to Christ. 
The red man is just beginning to have a white man’s 
chance. Rather than tell you in the few minutes that are 


left what I might about the Crows, I would prefer to share 
the time with our associate workers, Brother Frost and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bentley, and ask that all of the Crows be privileged 
to stand before you and sing a Christian song, for the reason 
that it would be better for you to look through a field glass 
than for another to look through the glass and tell you what 
he saw. 
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Dr. Petzoldt introduced Rev. John Frost, who 
gave this impressive testimony: 


My friends and comrades in Jesus Christ, I cannot find 
words today to express my gratitude for this dear brother 
and his wife and the girl who have been among us Indians. 
I was one of the idol-worshipers. I have stood upon moun- 
tains, praying to God, but I could not get any pleasure or 
satisfaction in worshiping these gods that our people have 
told you about. We were in heathen darkness but the light 
was brought to us through these missionaries and through 
your great Society. I thank God that I can stand here 
before you and testify to the same Jesus that our Brother 
Petzoldt and Mrs. Petzoldt brought to us. I thank you, and 
may God bless the great Home Mission Societies and the 
men and women who are at their head. 


Rev. and Mrs. Chester A. Bentley of Crow Agency 
were presented amid applause. Then all the Crows 
present sang a Christian song in the Crow tongue. 
Dr. Charles L. White offered prayer, closing a ses- 
sion that made ineffaceable impressions. No one 
present will ever doubt the reality and worth of the 
work for the American Indians. 


Monday Evening 


Dr. James H. Franklin opened the session with a 
stereopticon lecture on the Jerusalem Conference. 
This was followed by some remarkable singing by the 
Calvary Baptist Church choir, led to the accompani- 
ment of the huge auditorium organ. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Charles Bannings of Syracuse. These 
constituted the preliminary features of the program, 
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DR. AND MRS. W. A. PETZOLDT 
WHO HAVE COMPLETED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF REMARKABLE 
SERVICE IN THE UPBUILDING OF THE CROW INDIAN MISSION 
IN MONTANA. THESE ARE LIFELIKE PORTRAITS 


the balance of the time being given to Dr. Frank W. 
Padelford for the eagerly awaited report of the 
Survey Committee. 

“On May 21, 1919,” said Dr. Padelford, as 
he began his long review, “just ten years and a 
month ago, in this same auditorium, there was pre- 
sented by a committee appointed by the Laymen a 
Survey of the Fields and Work of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. That day opened a new epoch 
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in our Baptist history. Realizing that in June of 
1929 we should be observing the tenth anniversary 
of the beginning of the New World Movement, it 
seemed fitting that we should take an account of 
stock, determine how far we had gone in the achieve- 
ment of the goals which we had set before ourselves 
in 1919, and what program of advance ought to be 
undertaken in the immediate future. The results 
of this new study of our material are embodied in 
the report submitted herewith.” 
The report was a substantial, well printed book of 
280 pages, profusely illustrated with maps, charts, 
diagrams and graphs picturing various phases of de- 
nominational progress during the ten years under 
review. For more than an hour 
Dr. Padelford read his report as 
chairman of the Survey Committee, 
drawing freely from the printed 
document to illustrate his points. 
Some of the figures he cited as re- 
vealing progress were remarkable. 
We can mention only a few. For 
example, there were 615,000 bap- 
tisms at home during this period 
and 157,000 abroad. Value of 
church property increased from 
117 million dollars in 1919 to 205 
million in 1928. Ministers’ salaries 
averaged only $683 ten years ago, 
whereas now out of 4,500 pastors 
from whom the Ministers and Mis- 
Sionaries Benefit Board had 
gathered statistics, 75 percent had 
salaries exceeding $1500. This in- 
dicates the scope of the data pre- 
sented, covering all phases of our 
Baptist work at home and abroad. 
Like the Survey of 1919 so this of 1929 has 
rendered a positive constructive service to the 
denomination in reviewing its past achieve- 


_Inents, its present situation, and the objectives and 


goals that ought to be met in the next decade. In 
concluding his masterly presentation Dr. Padelford 
challenged the delegates to return again from 
Denver to their homes as in 1919, and lead the 
denomination forward to the realization of the new 
goals so clearly set forth. 


Having achieved so much, and having witnessed what the 
Spirit of God can do, we can by no means rest satisfied. 
There are still more worlds to’ conquer in His name. To 
achieve all these ends which they have set before us will 
demand a degree of devotion on the part of Northern 
Baptists which we have never reflected before. But nothing 
is impossible to him that is willing and believeth. In re- 
vealing, therefore, the need for larger giving we are simply 
pointing out the necessity for a deeper and more effectual 
concern for the spiritual needs of those “for whom Christ 
died.” We must not forget, however, that the most im- 
portant factor today in the spread of the Kingdom in any 
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part of the world is the manner of our own living. Nothing 
would so hasten the progress of the Kingdom abroad as a 
truer manifestation of the Spirit of Christ in the lives of 
those who remain. The great challenge, therefore, of all 
these Macedonian calls is for a deeper, truer spiritual life 
on the part of all those who are desiring that the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the Kingdom of our Lord. 

Missions plans to feature the Survey Report in a 
special way in the fall. 


Tuesday Morning, June 18 


Business and only business, except Dr. John Mac- 
Neill’s third devotional address, was the order of the 
morning. First came the Finance Committee report, 
which was referred back to the committee with the 
suggestion that a 100 percent 
spending budget might safely be 
authorized this year in view of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s generous uncondi- 
tional pledge. It was also hoped 
that a widely promoted study of 
the new Survey would result in 
generous support by the churches 
as they considered the facts and 
needs and objectives set forth. 

The Committee on Resolutions 
followed with a carefully prepared 
series of resolutions. These were 
acted upon separately. All were 
adopted, and their text appears on 
page 418. It would be well if every 
church would take time at some 
Sunday service or during the week 
to have these read and commented 
upon either by the pastor or by 
members, to each of whom might be 
assigned a resolution for discus- 
sion. Here is a suggestion for an 
interesting midweek evening service. 

The elections came next, each of the national so- 
cieties taking turns in holding their brief business 
sessions during which their respective nominations 
were presented and voted. Not in many years has 
there been a Convention in which the long series of 
elections were voted with less confusion or with more 
genuine approval and good feeling. Indeed, the 
unanimity at times became hilariously enthusiastic 
and the tellers had little to do except stand on the 
platform and look pleasant. On motion of Mrs. 
H. E. Goodman they were heartily thanked for their 
“arduous” and “efficient’”’ service, especially as in all 
eases no counting of ballots had to be done. Every- 
thing was voted unanimously. The full list of new 
officers and Board members as elected appears on 
page 414. The new president, Alton L. Miller, re- 
ceived an ovation when Mr. Harris presented him to 
the Convention. 


An important statement regarding the present 
situation in the Philippine Islands was read by Dr. 
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F. L. Anderson on behalf of the Foreign Mission 
Board. Dr. John MacNeill closed the session with 
another inspiring address. The large attendance 
has evidenced the appreciation of the delegates. 
Using as his third topic, “A Christlike World can 
become a reality only when there is a Christlike 
brotherhood,” he said that one of the outstanding 
facts in the New Testament was the brotherhood of 
Jesus. Luke emphasized this in his continued use 
of the title “Son of Man,” and John likewise recog- 
nized this in “The Word became flesh.” Jesus 
proved His essential brotherhood with men by shar- 
ing with them His deepest knowledge of God’s char- 
acter, righteousness and love; by Himself living a 
life of simple trust and complete faith in God; and 
by founding a new human family of divine grace 
to which every Christian is a witness and every 
church a testimony. So we, the followers of Jesus, 
must ever vindicate our own claims to Christian 
brotherhood by sharing with men our knowledge of 
God, by living lives of simple and complete trust in 
God, and by perpetuating the spiritual family in 
which Jesus is the “elder brother.’ Once more the 
audience dispersed quietly and reverently, renew- 
edly grateful to Dr. MacNeill for his deeply spirit- 
ual messages. The series of group conferences con- 
tinued from Monday, although regrettably much ab- 
breviated in time owing to the pressure of business 
in the Convention session. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Vice-President Beaven presided. Rev. Milton 
McGorrill of Colorado offered prayer. The topic 
was “Evangelism in a Christlike World.” Rev. W. 
M. Hubbell, of Mariners’ Temple in New York, spoke 
on “Evangelism in the City.” He described the 
social conditions of the lower east side of New 
York. In every large city there are moral plague 


spots. In all these districts there are fine people to 
be saved. Mariners’ Temple is an outreaching 
center. Men who have been saved from the streets 
and poolrooms through the ministry of the Temple 
are to be found all over the country. 

“Evangelism in the Rural District”’ was presented 
by Rev. Henry Jacobs of Idaho, who described the 
work accomplished in New Plymouth, a small town 
in southwestern Idaho. Everything, from scraping 
a pig at hog-killing time to carrying a pail of bean 
soup to needy people, is included in the daily task 
of the rural preacher. By ministering to the social 
and religious needs of the people where they are 
found the church in the rural district has been 
completely transformed. 

Rev. C. 8. Sloan, of Las Vegas, Nevada, repre- 
sented frontier work. The nearest Baptist church 
is over 500 miles away. In the near future 
$165,000,000 will be spent in Las Vegas in the con- 
struction of the great Boulder dam. The problem is 
therefore to adapt the church’s program to the tre- 
mendously expanding life of this frontier town. 

“Evangelism through the Printed Page” was 
discussed by Dr. W. H. Main of Philadelphia. He 
traced the development of printing from the earliest 
times to the present. The Publication Society has 
eighteen presses producing nine million pages per 
week. Through the printed page the Christian mes- 
sage is given in 600 different dialects. 

Miss Sarah Noyes of Raymond Institute, Chicago, 
spoke on “Work for New Americans.” The teaching 
of religion begins when the new American is only 
two or three days old as the missionary prays for 
the little baby. The next step is in the kindergarten 
and in the playground. In the junior age the 
children are taught the Bible and the old hymns of 
the church. Not only are the intermediate and 
young people taught in the Christian Center but the 
older new Americans as well. 
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At this point by request Mr. Slaght sang very 
tenderly “The Ninety and Nine.” 

Rev. M. Josiah Ramanjulu of South India chose as 
his topic, “India, Old and New.” A marked char- 
acteristic of the Indians is their religiousness. They 
have a zeal but not according to knowledge. About 
nine-tenths of the people live in villages. Outeastes 
live outside the villages, in most unsanitary condi- 
tions. To these people the missionaries go. With 
intense interest the audience listened to the story of 
his own conversion while a student in a mission 
school. As a product of mission work and repre- 
senting 90,000 Telugu Christians, Mr. Ramanjulu 
spoke in high praise of the work of the missionaries 
in India. Born in a village, brought up in the towns 
and cities, he and his wife are planning to go back 
into the villages to preach Christ. 

Miss Minnie V. Sandburg, secretary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, referred to the 
singular honor which had come to Miss Clara Con- 
verse of Japan as the recipient of the Blue Ribbon 
Medal from the Emperor in recognition of her great 
service to the advancement of education in Japan. 
Miss Converse is the twenty-first person to receive 
this honor. 

Dr. Velva Brown spoke of Evangelism in the 
Mission Hospital at Swatow, China. She pictured 
conditions under which medical work is carried on 
and she showed the spirit of evangelism that per- 
vades the activities of all the staff. Three years ago 
there were six physicians in Swatow district. At 
present there is only one. Young Chinese doctors 
cannot be found fast enough in this war time. She 
appealed for prayer for more missionary doctors. 

The closing message was by Rev. B. C. Case of 
Burma, who said he was a farmer preacher. His task 
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is to help a man who works a five acre farm, lives in 
a five dollar house, on a nickel a day, and is trying 
to fatten a baby on one cent a day. His teaching is 
for the farmer to plow deeper, harrow more honestly, 
sow better seed. At the Pyinmana Agricultural 
School he is teaching young men to be better farmers 
and better Christians. At the Association meeting 
he not only reads church letters but sells pedigreed 
pigs, barred rock hens, and modern plow points. It 
is all a part of being a missionary because it is shar- 
ing the blessing he has in Christ with those who have 
it not. Rev. J. H. Giffin of China offered the closing 
prayer. 


Tuesday Evening 


Somehow each Convention at some time during its 
progress produces a session that the delegates report - 
back home as the outstanding session. Dramatic, 
historic and psychological considerations enter into 
ereating this impression. So at this Convention the 
Tuesday evening session—with the hymn by the 
Indian boys; with its passionate plea by Dr. J. C.’ 
Massee for a revival of evangelism ; with its felicitous 
introduction of President-elect Miller; with its vast 
moving panorama of Christian progress in India as 
unfolded by Secretary J. C. Robbins; and with its 


brilliant and picturesque climax in the introduction 


and the moving address of President Liu of Shanghai 
College—will be regarded by many as the out- 
standing session. 

After a stereopticon lecture by Dr. Harry S. Myers 
and prayer by Dr. G. W. Taft of Illinois, two Crow 
Indian boys, scarcely five years old, sang to the great 
delight of the vast audience the familiar hymn, 
“Jesus loves me.” What memories of childhood and 
Sunday school days must have been recalled as 
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middle-aged and gray-haired delegates heard these 
_ sweet Indian voices sing so appealingly. The new 
president was then formally presented. His brief 
speech was a request for prayer that the new officers 
might be given wisdom and vision as they undertook 
the denominational tasks for the new year. 

Then Dr. Massee, with rich vocabulary and radiant 
warmth of utterance, set forth the primacy of evan- 
gelism, claiming this as the first duty of the individ- 
ual Christian and of the church. Without evangelism 
there can be no salvation of a lost world, no 
perpetuity of the Christian church. He told many 
effective and dramatic stories—of men falling over 
a precipice in the Alps, of a ship adrift in a stormy 
sea, of talks with strangers about their spiritual 
welfare, of the Negro Pullman porter who worked 
thirty-five years to help support the evangelistic min- 
istry of his brother—all illustrating the points in his 
vigorous emphasis on a revival in evangelism. 

Dr. J. C. Robbins, who had returned less than a 
month before from his long visit to British India, 
followed with an account of his experiences and 
observations. He told the thrilling story of the great 
Karen Centennial in Burma, of which our readers 
have already learned from previous issues in MiIs- 
SIONS, and reviewed again the picturesque career of 
Ko Tha Byu, the Karen evangelist, who after his 
baptism a hundred years ago laid the foundations for 
the wonderful missionary progress among his people. 
In the course of his fascinating narrative, filled with 
pictures of redeemed men and women and scenes of 
missionary triumphs, Dr. Robbins took his audience 
in imagination from Burma to India and back to 
Burma, and ended far up in Northern Burma and 
across the China border, where Raymond Buker, the 
champion mile runner who was introduced to the 
Washington Convention three years ago, is serving 
Christ in a region of indescribable isolation. The 
deepest impression of Dr. Robbins’ tour was that 
India is today more responsive than ever before to 
the Christian message. He closed with an intensely 
moving challenge to the churches to send more mis- 
sionaries and furnish more loyal support, so that 
India might take her place in establishing a Christ- 
like world. 

The climax of the evening was a historic incident 
that will long be remembered by every person in the 
throng filling every seat. Dr. J. H. Franklin came 
to the platform and told briefly the story of a Chinese 
boy named Herman C. E. Liu. Discovered by Dr. 
Emile Bretthauer and later baptized by Dr. G. A. 
Huntley, he studied at Shanghai College and is today 
its president. Just a week before coming to Denver 
he had been honored at Denison University with an 
LL.D. degree. Former President F. J. White was 
then called upon to introduce Dr. Liu. With visible 
emotion and grateful that he had lived to see the 
realization of a dream that some day a Chinese might 
succeed him, Dr. White introduced his successor as 
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“one of the great Christian men of China in whose 
heart is a burning desire to bring his people to 
Christ.” With a felicitous thought Dr. White sug- 
gested that the audience greet Dr. Liu in Chinese 
fashion. So the great assembly rose to its feet and 
solemnly bowed in unison as Dr. Liu stepped to the 
front of the platform and solemnly returned the 
salutation. A mighty volume of applause followed, 
and although the hour now was late not a person left 
the hall. All listened intently to an address that for 
matchless use of English by a Chinese, for flashes 
of humor, for keen insight into conditions in China, 
and for evidence of genuine concern for the evangel- 
ization of China, has not been surpassed at any 
previous Northern Baptist Convention. 

Dr. Liu in rapid speech proceeded with his subject 
which was primarily Shanghai College. He told of 
the service rendered by the 300 alumni; of the effects 
of the anti-Christian movement in really being of 
service and a blessing to Christianity in that it re- 
vealed the true and the nominal Christians and made 
Christianity better understood; of his call to the 
presidency which he accepted as a call from God; 
and of his intense desire to make Shanghai College 
the strongest Christian institution in China, a goal 
in which he has the hearty cooperation of the entire 


- faculty. His remarks about the need of missionaries 


in China were most conclusive. If all missionaries 
now in India and Africa and elsewhere were trans- 
ferred to China, it would take 300 years for them all 
to reach every family in China with the gospel. 
“That is too long a time,” said Dr. Liu, “therefore 
we must have Chinese Christian leaders for this great 
task. And this is the purpose of Shanghai College.” 
It was an address that literally captured the atten- 
tion of all, for all realized that they were listening 
to a great message by a sterling Chinese Christian 
leader. 

When he finished, spontaneously the audience 
started to sing the doxology. 
who had baptized Dr. Liu many years ago in Central 
China, offered the closing prayer and benediction, 
and a historic Convention session came to a close. 


Wednesday Morning, June 19 


That the final day of the Convention had arrived 
was evident in the reduced attendance, and in the 
last-hour rush to get through with the unfinished 
business. After the mission study class by Secretary 
Franklin and prayer by the Rev. C. W. Kemper of 
West Virginia, the business was taken up. After a 
spirited debate on compulsory military training, in 
which it was stated that where at the close of the 
war there were 200 military instructors in American 
schools and colleges the number now exceeds 800, a 
motion to support a policy of adequate military pre- 
paredness was voted down. The delegates also re- 
fused to pass a vote of appreciation of the Denver 
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newspapers, because of the erroneous reports pub- 
lished concerning the Convention. 

Dr. R. A. Ashworth presented the report of the 
Committee on Relations with other religious bodies, 
with special reference to closer fellowship with the 
Disciples of Christ. Their fraternal delegate, Dr. 
J. B. Harmon, brought greetings and praised the 
genius, spiritual democracy and historic principles of 
Baptists, emphasizing the things that Baptists and 
Disciples hold in common. The report was received 
and the committee instructed to make further study 
of the question of closer cooperation and report next 
year. The American Baptist Historical Society had 
a brief session for the election of officers, and the Rev. 
S. Fraser Langford of California offered a resolution 
of appreciation of the high tribute paid by the 
Japanese Government to Miss Clara Converse, re- 
ported elsewhere. This honor was regarded as “a 
fine mark of international good will.” The Near 
East Relief, through Secretary John R. Voris, ex- 
pressed gratitude to Northern Baptists for their gen- 
erous support during that organization’s long service 
of relief. A discussion on the relationship of North- 
ern Baptists to the Federal Council of Churches 
resulted in the reference of the matter to a special 
committee to report next year. The Convention 
voted to meet in 1930 in Cleveland. 

It was unfortunate that the time consumed by all 
this business necessitated cancelling an interesting 
demonstration by the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, featuring in the form of living graphs and walk- 
ing diagrams the transformation of monthly church 
contributions into actual missionary activities on the 
various fields. Even the time of Mrs. T. R. Coover 
of the B. Y. P. U. had to be reduced. She spoke on 
“The Contribution of Youth to a Christlike World,” 
saying that “10,000 Baptist young people are catch- 
ing the vision of a Christlike world and are deeply 
concerned in establishing Christlike relations in all 
realms of life.” She outlined the activities of the 
Union in organization, study, life enlistment and 
service. 

Although tired by the long session, the audience 
remained for Dr. John MacNeill’s closing devotional 
address. He expressed his appreciation of the priv- 
ilege of addressing the Convention and of the spirit- 
ual enrichment of his own soul by the various ses- 
sions. He appealed for prayer on behalf of the 
Baptists of Russia and for the officers of the Baptist 
World Alliance. His thought was based on the 
assertion that no Christlike world is possible except 
through the transformation and agency of the in- 
dividual soul. There are three great incentives to 
Christian service as voiced by Christ himself in send- 
ing out His disciples and as recorded in the gospels. 
“Ye shall do great things for my sake,” as reported 
by Matthew, “for my sake and the gospel’s,” as re- 
Ported by Mark, and for the “Kingdom of God’s 
sake,” as reported by Luke. “Christ did everything 
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for us and we should do everything for Him, for His 
gospel, and for His Kingdom,” was his final plea. 
“He has a claim on every life that professes to follow 
Him. We were bought with a price.” 


Wednesday Afternoon 


The opening prayer was by Rev. Ray B. Deer. 
The general topic for the session was “The Contribu- 
tion of Education to a Christlike World.” Rev. John 
W. Elliott, who spoke on “Religious Education,” 
pleaded for men and women of large vision in our 
churches who will face the problems of our day. 
What is needed is that the principles of Jesus Christ 
shall be applied to all the relationships of life, not 
only those of individual to individual, but also those 
of nation to nation. To be effective as a teacher in 
religious education there must be in addition to 
vision and preparation consecration as well. Unless 
we can make our boys and girls Christlike our civil- 
ization is doomed. 

The second speaker was President E. C. Herrick 
of Newton, who represented the Board of Education. 
He said that our Baptist schools were established in 
every instance to preserve the Christian faith. 
Churches and schools should sustain each other. 
Neither should forget its Christian purpose. The 
consecrated teacher is education’s great contribution 
to a Christlike world. Money, buildings, and great 
endowments do not produce great education, they 
sometimes prevent it. We do not need more schools, 
colleges and theological seminaries any more than 
America needs more automobiles. It is parking space 
that is the need of the hour. Our greatest waste is 
the support in our churches of an inadequately 
trained ministry. To our schools we must look for 
leadership. 

The third speaker on this topic was Rev. O. H. 
Sisson, of Wilkinsburg, Pa. He cited cases in which 
young people had secured their inspiration for serv- 
ice through summer assemblies. On the Pacific Coast 
and in Burma the same results have been secured 
when men of consecration have given themselves to 
the young people in the assemblies. Lloyd George 
said to Stanley High, “If missions fail we fail all 
along the line.” Mr. Sisson urged that the Conven- 
tion accept the motto of the Missionary Education 
Movement, “Pray, study, give.” 

A feature not on the printed program was the in- 
troduction of a veteran Baptist, Mr. J. D. Warner of 
Denver, who attended the May meetings in New 
York sixty-four years ago. 

Dr. O. C. Brown, Secretary of Religious Education 
for the Publication Society, presented awards to the 
states for the best handwork in the following order: 
Ohio first, Colorado second, South California and 
Massachusetts tied for the third place. Reports of 
the Committee on Interracial Relationships of the 
Northern Baptist Laymen and of the Roger Williams 
Memorial were presented and received. 
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President Liu was given an opportunity for a fare- 
well message. He referred to the several revolutions 
in China and said that to appreciate what progress 
was being made one must take into account China’s 
size, age and history. “I am a nationalist,” said he, 
“but I am also an internationalist.” He stressed the 
needs of the College, especially the need of a chapel. 
He said he had been more encouraged than ever 
before by his visit to America. 

Rev. F. H. Rose, of the Philippine Mission, 
traced the development of Central Philippine Col- 
lege, which he ably reviewed in May Missions. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction that the first grad- 
uate of the school is a theological graduate. Con- 
tinually the graduates are being called to important 
positions in the Philippine Islands. Evangelism is 
the going forth of the church into the world. The 
College has 102 Bible classes per week. The faculty 
consists exclusively of Baptists. The motto of Cen- 
tral Philippine College is, “Jesus Christ is the head 
master of this school.” 

Education under Home Mission Societies was dis- 
cussed by Rev. John W. Barco, the vice-president of 
Virginia University. He paid a high tribute to the 
representatives of the Home Mission Society who 
went to work among the Negroes of the South at the 
close of the Civil War. To the schools founded by 
these missions have gone thousands of Negro boys and 
girls. These schools have afforded the Negro the op- 
portunity of showing his real worth. A backward 
people must have leaders. With an exception only 
here and there the outstanding leaders among the 
Negroes have been educated in the schools founded 
by the white churches of the North or later in schools 
founded by the Negroes themselves. 

Mrs. Ataloa McLendon of Bacone College, the last 
speaker, gave an address on “Christian Education for 
Indians.” The Indian is now at that tragic state 
where he is neither Indian nor white. The solution 
of the problem is education. The Government policy 
has been for the Indians rather than with, or in co- 
operation with the Indian. Bacone College typifies 
all that is best in Christian education for the Indians. 

The closing prayer was offered by Dr. George 
D. Knight of the University of Redlands, from which 
“Princess” Ataloa was graduated in 1923. 


Wednesday Evening 


The final session attracted a large crowd that 
remained patiently until the close of a long and 
torrid evening, for the heat wave so prevalent in 
the East during the latter part of June had also 
reached the Rocky Mountain district. Few were con- 
scious of discomfort, however, for the evening was 
rich in human interest, in that fifty-one new ap- 
pointees and missionaries were introduced. Preced- 
ing this dedication service, Dr. Frederick E. Taylor 
of Indianapolis gave an address reminding the dele- 
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gates of the mountain top experiences of these spir- 
itually enriching days and the inevitable descent back 
into the valleys of service in the local churches. We 
are summoned to share with those back home the 
blessings of these days in Denver. Our churches 
need to be stirred emotionally as well as intellec- 
tually, and tonight’s service should do that, since it 
evidences the sacrificial spirit of devotion to the 
uttermost, the giving of life in Christian service. He 
closed with a challenging appeal to the young people 
in the audience to dedicate themselves so that in later 
years they, too, might be presented to future con- 
ventions on this night of spiritual climax. 

The several societies then introduced their new 
appointees in turn, beginning with the Board of 
Education and ending with the Foreign Mission 
Society. An impressive ceremony of commissioning 
their appointees was introduced by the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, which presented seventeen 
new missionaries. The portraits are printed on 
page 434. Sentences will be found on page 409 from 
the brief talks given by several of those who spoke 
either individually or on behalf of a group going into 
the same type of service or to the same field. Of 
special significance were the many references to child- 
hood days as having brought the first interest in 
missionary service, thus indicating again the high 
importance of awakening missionary interest during 
this impressionable and formative period of life. 
There were also several dramatic as well as pathetic 
touches, like the reference to Miss Tuttle’s father, a 
missionary in Assam; to Mrs. J. M. Forbes’s sudden 
illness; the summoning of. Mrs. Brininstool to stand 
beside her son as he spoke; the reference of Mr. De- 
Lara to himself as a product of missionary work in 
Mexico; calling on Mrs. Root in the gallery to rise 
(her daughter had already sailed for Shanghai to 
serve as secretary to President Liu) ; and the calling 
of all missionaries in the audience to rise. These 
incidents brought applause and added to the steadily 
mounting climax, which reached its culmination in 
Dr. Ola Hanson’s deeply moving prayer of dedica- 
tion, while all the new missionaries were grouped 
about him. Only a missionary veteran such as he, 
with his thirty-eight years of distinguished service 
in Burma behind him, could voice in prayer the 
needs of these young people as they begin their 
missionary career and look out upon life as he did 
when he faced a Northern Baptist anniversary thirty- 
eight years ago. 

So the solemnly impressive session came to 
a close. After singing the familiar hymn, “God be 
with you till we meet again,” with its mighty chorus, 
and the benediction, the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion adjourned to meet again in Cleveland in 1930. 


Ww 


The summaries of the Society reports for the year 
1929-30 will be given in the September issue of MISSIONS. 
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THE ADMIRABLE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE ARTISTICALLY EXHIBITED, 
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THE MODEL OF THE CHURCH AND 


PARISH HOUSE MOUNTED IN THE FOREGROUND ATTRACTED GREAT ATTENTION 


Convention Comments 


Of course the Colorado climate and especially the cool, 
bracing air received much favorable comment. Dr. A. K. 
deBlois in his interesting column in the Daily Bulletin en- 
titled “Seen and Heard” had this to say about it: “The 
atmosphere is invigorating if not intoxicating. Dr. Frank 
Smith says that ‘the air here is like wine.’ I wonder how 
he knows, while I believe he is right. This tonic atmosphere 
should inspire men to do great deeds. It so laid hold of 
the Baptist delegates who assembled here ten years ago 
that they straightway proceeded to reorganize the entire 
denomination on a New World plan.” 

¥ 

As usual, there were many rallies and banquets and other 
social affairs scheduled between Convention sessions. One 
afternoon the two Foreign Boards arranged a reception and 
supper for all foreign missionaries at the Convention. This 
gave opportunity for delightful fellowship and enabled 
Board members especially to become better acquainted with 
the noble men and women who serve in distant places of 
the earth and are ordinarily known by the Board only in 
an official way. A similar supper was arranged by the Home 
Mission agencies for all their missionaries and state repre- 
sentatives. This occasion had a note of sadness running 
through its program owing to the fact that it was the last 
appearance of Dr. Charles L. White as its genial host and 
toastmaster. The college and seminary reunion luncheons 
furnished many alumni an opportunity to exchange expe- 
riences and renew fellowships first begun in college days. 
Then there was the inevitable and highly enthusiastic World 
Wide Guild banquet, which the Associate Editor had the 
privilege of attending as a guest for the first time. The only 
way in which he could appropriately describe his impres- 
4a 


sion was to link the experience with a well-known series of 
newspaper cartoons, “The thrill that comes once in a life- 
time.” w 


A tribute from an unexpected source was a letter received 
by Mrs. C. D. Eulette. She had just finished leading a most 
helpful and illuminating conference on “The American 
Home—Whither Bound,” when there was handed to her the 
following note: 


“Dear Madam Chairman: We think you have conducted 
a wonderful meeting and your talk was grand and sure went 
in our ears and did not go out again. You have a wonderful 
crowd who sit still and give their best attention to your talk. 
We have been to one other meeting and it was not half as 
good as this meeting —From two Boy Scouts.” 


How significant it is of the timeliness of such a confer- 
ence that these two youngsters should be so interested in 
what “grown-ups” had to say about the home and home life 
of today. v3 


An incident that everyone appreciated heartily was the 
recognition of Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall’s completion of 
twenty years of service as secretary of the Woman’s Baptist 
Home Mission Society. At the close of Mrs. Westfall’s 
address on Friday afternoon, and much to her surprise, Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor, the president, stepped to the platform 
and on behalf of the Woman’s Society presented Mrs. West- 
fall with a handsome wrist watch as a token of the Board’s 
affection and recognition of her service. Prolonged ap- 
plause greeted this fitting tribute. 

¥ 

Great credit is again due Dr. Harry S. Myers for the 

well laid out and attractively projected Exhibit which filled 
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the great area behind the stage. What was practically a 
sound-proof curtain separated the Exhibit from the stage, so 
that very little of the conversation and disturbance pene- 
trated into the main auditorium. All the mission fields of 
the denomination as well as its varied activities at home 
had individual booths. The Baptist women of Denver 
worked especially hard in giving these booths picturesque 
settings with curios, draperies, tapestries and other articles 
from the various fields. The Exhibit was unusually popular 
this year because of its accessible location. Indeed there 
were times when an observer might have wondered whether 
there were not more people in the Exhibit Hall than in 
the main auditorium attending to Convention business. 
Daily lectures were given during the noon and evening 
hours in different parts of the Exhibit on subjects relating 
to the particular displays. 


An announcement as surprising as it was gratifying came 
on Saturday when Dr. W. H. Bowler reported a telegram 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., pledging the generous 
sum of $400,000 as an unconditional gift toward the gen- 
eral denominational budget for the current year. This gift, 
so much larger than in former years and with no conditions 
attached, should furnish a stimulating incentive to the entire 
denomination to meet all the obligations of its varied be- 
nevolent and missionary enterprises for the new year. 

« 

At the opening session a feeling of solemnity was clearly 
discernible as many delegates recalled the memorable con- 
vention in Denver ten years ago. What inspiring memo- 
ries were awakened by sitting again in this place of such 
historic interest to Baptists. Here Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick preached his stirring sermon on “The Unshaken King- 
dom.” From this same platform Dr. J. A. Francis gave 
his wonderful series of devotional addresses and Dr. J. H. 
Franklin his thrilling account of his visit to France just 
after the armistice. Here the great cooperative forward- 
looking program, “The New World Movement,” was born. 
Here Dr. Ernest D. Burton outlined the organization of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, and Dr. J. Y. Aitchi- 
son the challenge that it summoned the denomination to 
meet. Many delegates recalled also other notable leaders 
of ten years ago—President F. W. Ayer, Dr. L. A. Cran- 
dall, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, D. G. Garrabrant, and Henry 
Bond—who participated in the discussions of that Conven- 
tion, and in the intervening years passed on to their re- 
ward. So the scenes and incidents of that great Convention 
of 1919 were recalled as if they occurred but yesterday. 
Reflections like these produced an atmosphere, a serious- 
mindedness, a spirit that made the opening session one of 
unusual impressiveness, and that carried its influence 
through the entire Convention period. 

w 

It was unfortunate that the stereopticon lectures had to be 
scheduled at hours when many delegates had not yet com- 
pleted their evening meals. The lectures were of a high 
order, well illustrated, and featured many phases of denom- 
inational work not heretofore presented at a Convention. 
Thus Dr. Charles A. Brooks gave a lecture on “The 
Crowded Ways” to supplement his missionary study class 
on cities; Dr. Harry S. Myers gave three lectures, one on 
the church honor roll, another on the Crow Indian Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary, and the third on the Survey, thereby 
supplementing Dr. Padelford’s presentation on Monday 
evening. Dr. Franklin gave a stereopticon lecture on the 
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Jerusalem Conference, its outreach, interpretation, mean- 
ing and influence. His lecture came on Monday evening as 
a prelude to the two mission study classes which he con- 
ducted Tuesday and Wednesday mornings on the Jerusalem 
Conference. 


w 

Dr. Austen K. deBlois again edited a daily column of 
comment, “Seen and Heard,” which was such a popular 
feature in the Daily Bulletin a year ago. Doubtless noth- 
ing in the Daily Bulletin at Denver was read with more 
interest than the numerous paragraphs of impressions, com- 
ments, observations, and entertaining chat which found their 
way into Dr. deBlois’ columns.. They covered a wide range 
of topics, including the Denver climate, pre-convention 
meetings, Denver churches, sessions of boards, service of 
outstanding denominational leaders, and various program 
features. 


€ 
It so happened that the opening day of the Convention 
was also Flag Day. Accordingly, during the middle -of the 
afternoon session a brief but impressive flag-saluting cere- 
mony was staged by the Boy Scout pages, while the entire 
audience rose, stood at attention, saluted and repeated the 
pledge of allegiance. 
¥ 
The program was not without its humorous incidents. 
During a brief tableau presentation a short circuit put out 
the lights and plunged the entire Auditorium into darkness. 
While the electricians inserted new fuses some impromptu 
singer from the audience started the hymn, “Let the lower 
lights be burning.” After some introductory laughter the 
entire crowd joined heartily in singing it in darkness. 
¥ 
Both vice-presidents were in attendance at the Conven- 
tion. So they shared with President Harris in presiding, 
thereby not only relieving him but providing another fea- 
ture of variety in the program that made this Convention 
so notable. Dr. A. W. Beaven of New York served as first 
vice-president last year and Mr. M. B. Jones of California 
as second vice-president. 
w 
The entire Convention was richly indebted to Mr. A. D. 
Slaght for his well-rendered service as the leader of ‘singing. 
What: a joy it was to hear the great congregation under his 
effective leadership sing the great hymns of the Christian 
Church. None of the cheap and jazzy tunes that have Jately 
crept into much of the modern so-called hymnology were in 
evidence. Nor was there any of that wild or exciting song 
leading which reminds one of cheer leading at a football 
game. Appropriateness in the selection of hymns and dig- 
nity and impressiveness in leading were constantly in evi- 
dence, so that the congregational singing was one of the 
most inspiring features of the entire Convention week. 


Three exhibit features attracted more than ordinary at- 
tention. One was the elaborate ground plan of a Karen en- 
vironment in Burma, prepared by Missionary A. C. Darrow 
to feature the recent Karen Centennial. Mr. Darrow pic- 
tured especially the contrast between primitive conditions 
among the Karens before Christianity was brought to them 
and conditions now in typical Karen Christian villages with 
their neat homes, their chapels, their memorial buildings, 
well-laid-out farms and rice fields, and other evidences of 
physical and spiritual progress, all due to the influence of 
Christianity. Most ingenious was the use of colored 
sponges in giving the illusion of jungles and dense forests. 
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It was one of the most strikingly picturesque exhibits ever 
displayed at a Northern Baptist Convention. Equally elab- 
orate and illustrative of changed conditions was the Crow 
Indian exhibit. One side pictured the Crow Indians in their 
primitive state living in tepees and villages. The other 
side showed modern agriculture, well-arranged villages with 
here and there a church and its towering spire. This ex- 
hibit commemorated the completion of twenty-five years of 
missionary work among the Crow Indians. The elaborate 
ground plan of the new Judson College, which received such 
favorable comment at Detroit, was again displayed. Last 
year it was featured as an achievement greatly to be de- 
sired in Burma because funds had not yet been received. 
This year, owing to the generous contributions to the Jud- 
son Fund by Mr. John D. Rockefeller and other friends, 
it was featured as an approaching realization, since the new 
buildings are now rapidly being erected. 
w 

The Crows made the Convention! And thereby hangs 
a tale of pluck and determination, the relating of which in 
full is not possible in this issue. They started out from the) 
Crow Reservation in Montana with Denver as their objec- 
tive, unaware that repeated cloudbursts in Wyoming were 
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to make the trail all but impassable between Sheridan and 
Casper. This trip by auto under ordinary circumstances is 
a delightful one, but when it is recalled that it required 
one full day to cover thirty-five miles over one portion 
of the way, some idea of the difficulties encountered may be 
gained. Telegraphic communication by the caravan, which 
was in charge of Rev. C. A. Bentley of Crow Agency 
and Rev. John Frost of St. Xavier, was maintained with 
Rev. W. A. Petzoldt, who arrived early from McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, where Linfield College conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. On the evening of 
June 14th the caravan entered the limits of the city of 
Denver and was escorted by Boy Scouts to Overland Park, 
where the local entertainment committee had arranged for 
the Crow camp. 
yt 

The Daily Northern Baptist, Convention Official Bulletin, 
sustained the reputation of former years, under the efficient 
editorial care of Mr. M. E. McIntosh. Its features, 


Who’s Who on the Program, Seen and Heard, and About 
Baptist Women, were especially popular, and it gave all the 
desired information from day to day in readable and at- 
tractive form. 





Why We Go Into Missionary Service 


Selected sentences from responses by newly appointed missionaries 
at the presentation service on Wednesday evening 


Miss Lolita Stickler: We wish to share in making a 
Christlike world by giving the Indians Jesus Christ. 


Miss Martha S. Enget: We go to work among the for- 
eign people in our cities who thus far have failed to find 
Christ in America. 


Miss Helen Schmitz: We go because we wish to interpret 
the Christian way of life to the future Americans in our 
land. 


Robert B. Teachout: We ask for no higher position than 
to present the Gospel. With this great Convention behind 
us with their prayers and with God before us with His guid- 
ing hand, we know we cannot fail. 


Miss Lucille Tuttle (daughter of Missionary A. J. Tuttle 
of Assam): I am a child of India and India is calling her 
children back to her to share with their people Jesus Christ 
and His Gospel. 


Miss Rebecca Anderson: We believe the greatest need of 


all humanity is a religion that has a living Saviour. So we 


go to Burma to bring that religion to her people. 


William W. Parkinson: Believing as I do in a Christlike 
world, I go to Japan to help establish it there. 


Merrill E. Brininstool: The final command of Jesus has 
never been revoked. So I start upon the great adventure to 
West China, there to help the Chinese find Christ. 


Roger R. Wickstrand: Jesus brought His message of love 
to all mankind. God has called us to the task of making 
this known to the people of Assam. 


Frank E. Eden: We go to Burma to engage in a true 
partnership with the people of Burma and to a glorious 
ministry in the upbuilding of the kingdom of God in Burma. 


A. T. Bawden: Six months ago we had no idea of ever 
becoming missionaries, but tonight we are looking toward 
Shanghai College, where we plan to work under President 
Liu and help him train Christian leaders in China. 
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Convention Epigrams 


It is established fact that a church liberal in its benevo- 
lences does not lose in its giving in its local work—A. M. 
Harris. 

The chief function of the church is to give Christ to the 
world.—A student’s reply to a questionnaire at Denison 
University, quoted by A. A. Shaw. 

The business of the church is not only to preach ethical 
ideals but also to put them into practice —A. A. Shaw. 

Free speech in America too often means dividing time 
among those on the same side of the question—Bishop 
F. J. McConnell. 

The churches of Christ must unite not only against war 
but against all national thinking in terms of war.—Bishop 
F. J. McConnell. 

Piety can never take the place of knowledge and ortho- 
doxy is never a substitute for adequate training—J. F. 
Vichert. 

Recruiting for the ministry must never infringe on the 
divine prerogative, for it is God and not we who call men 
into the ministry —G. R. Baker. 

A worthy ministry deserves adequate support, but it must 
be a worthy ministry to deserve such support.—G. H. White. 

The art of arts, which is often lost in the quest for other 
arts, is the art of living—John W. Barco. 

The present persistent persecution of Baptists in Russia 
is the most deliberate and widely organized persecution since 
the days of Diocletian—J. H. Rushbrooke. 


The purpose and function of the Baptist World Alliance 
is to deepen and intensify our Baptist world consciousness.— 
John MacNeill. 

Everything is changing in America except the grace of 
God and the love of Christ—Charles L. White. 

The Great Commission is still binding and the great 
promise, “I am with you always,” is still valid—P. H. J. 
Lerrigo. 

Any nation that persecutes men for their belief in God is 
undermining its own virility—J. H. Rushbrooke. 

Education today is one of the major concerns of civiliza- 
tion. —D. J. Evans. 

Teaching is a process of personal relationship between 
teacher and pupil.—D. J. Evans. 

No Christlike world is possible unless Christ is pre- 
eminent in all things—John MacNeill. 

Evangelical Christianity introduces Christ to men; evan- 
gelistic Christianity introduces men to Christ —J. C. Massee. 

Jesus Christ has never won a victory by force but always 
by faith in God.—John MacNeill. 

Shanghai College aims not only to train Christian leaders 
but also Christian followers—Herman C. E. Liu. 

Missions mean evangelism away from home.—A. W. 
Beaven. 


Christianity is the greatest religion in the world because 
it has so many truths that can be lived —Quoted by A. W. 


Beaven. 


The world cannot ignore a man who lives like Jesus.— 
A. W. Beaven. 


Jesus got the crowd because He sought the individual.— 
D. F. Rittenhouse. 


One of the greatest of Christian efforts is to love people 
you do not like—D. F. Rittenhouse. 


A loveless world can never be a Christlike world—A. 
Wallace Petty. 

Science deals with facts and religion with values; science 
emphasizes quantities and religion qualities; science seeks 
analysis and religion synthesis; science asks how and re- 
ligion asks why.—A. Wallace Petty. 

One who is called to the ministry is also called to make 
proper preparation for the ministry—George L. White. 

I try not to be temperamental because I think being 
temperamental is just an excuse for not controlling your- 
self —Honore Willsie Morrow. 

There is no one on earth big enough to live without God. 
—RHonore Willsie Morrow. 

Jesus is not ignored by the world today. He is ignored 
by His friends—John Snape. 

Let us continue our morning worship by making a wor- 
shipful offering—M. A. Levy, when announcing the offer- 
ing at the Sunday morning church service. 

The world will not be made Christlike without Christ — 
John Snape. 

China is locked in the conservatism of centuries and 
rocked in the maelstrom of world adjustments—John 
Snape. 

The American home is no longer a child’s paradise but 
rather a child’s bewilderment.—John Snape. 

The church is the only institution in time that is time- 
less—John Snape. 

The children of light sometimes wonder whether they 
have got a message for the world, but the business man 
never wonders.—A. C. Baldwin. 


If the Baptists of America would give a few gallons of 
gasoline each year there need be no retrenchment in the 
Congo.—Dr. Catherine Mabie. 


Christ is the keynote of the world’s music_—John Snape. 


We must enforce law in America, or confess that our 
form of government is a failure—M. P. Boynton. 


We may be sure that we have reached God when we have 
reached Jesus. You analyze your idea of deity. Where did 
it come from? What is its content? It belongs to one 
day—1900 years ago, and to one person, the man of Naza- 
reth—John MacNeill. 

A missionary is one who has been blessed by Christ, who 


goes to share Him with others who do not have Him. He 
goes as our representative —A. W. Beaven. 


The winning theme of the first century was “Jesus and the 
resurrection,” and the same theme will win in the twentieth 
century:—John Snape. 
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THE DENVER CONVENTION 


Judging from a careful reading of the convention 
reports in the religious press, together with the ex- 
cellent story which our readers will find in this 
issue, we should say that the inspirational note was 
prominent if not predominant. This was a natural 
result of the building of the program around the 
theme “‘A Christlike World.” This general theme 
was made a part of every sub-topic, and its influence 
was permeative. Nor was it left in the air as a 
glorious ideal simply. It was brought down to this 
world in which we are living, with its implications 
and requirements. The speakers took seriously the 
parts that had been assigned them, and at no meeting 
have the addresses been more carefully prepared or 
more uniformly worthy of the occasion. Once more 
the convention was most fortunate in the choice of 
the leader who gave the devotional address each day. 
Many thought it would not be possible to equal Dr. 
Truett. Dr. Phillips of London came and made a 
profound impression, and surely his like would not 
be discoverable. But Dr. MacNeill touched the same 
heart chords and will hold place with the others as 
an inspirer to a deeper spiritual life. No feature of 
our conventions has done more to bind the delegates 
in brotherhood and impulse to united effort, through 
reaching to the vital sources. President Harris saw 
to it that everything ran smoothly, and had the satis- 
faction of knowing that his year of service and his 
convention contributions in the beautiful souvenir 
program and the striking pageant were thoroughly 
appreciated by all. So favorable have been the im- 
pressions made by the two recent laymen presidents 
—Mr. Coleman and Mr. Harris—that the nomi- 
nating committee evidently expressed the general 
sentiment by naming another layman, who will be as 
heartily weleomed and supported. As for a layman’s 
era, it would be a great thing for denomination and 
world if our laymen would really make it theirs in 
earnest in church and world evangelization interests. 
Cordial welcome Missions extends to President 
Miller, whose portrait speaks from our cover this 
month. 


DR. GALLUP INTERPRETS FOR US 


We cannot do our readers a better service than to 
give them the substance of the Interpretation of the 
Denver Convention by Dr. Clarence M. Gallup, the 
recording secretary, prepared at the request of the 





Northern Baptist News Bureau. Dr. Gallup, from 
his point of vantage, has rendered a real service in 
this fine analysis of a Convention which he found 
one of rare richness. While condensation is neces- 
sary, we quote his own words in what follows, and 
thank him for the privilege. 

The central factor, the tap-root for the vitality 
secreted in this Convention, has been the idea of “ 
Christlike world.” The keynote struck by Rev. A. A. 
Shaw sounded like a clear call for reality as against 
shams, for the Christ spirit as distinguished from 
specious make-believes. ... Again and again, the key 
note sounded. For example: President Harris 
warned against slamming the door of Christian out- 
look and opportunity in the face of Christ. Repre- 
sentatives of the general and woman’s home and 
foreign mission societies and of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board drew a vivid and faithful 
picture of ten years of concerted effort to make this 
world somewhat more Christlike. . . . The discussions 
of expert students of ministerial relations and con- 
ditions, Drs. Baker, Vichert, White and Gage, all 
focused attention upon’the necessity of a Christlike 
ministry to churches with a Christlike attitude, each 
toward the other manifesting the spirit of the 
Master. 

Convention Sunday was a magnificent tribute to 
the Convention motto. Three great audiences lis- 
tened in rapt attention to fearless and faithful 
clarions calling the people to “remember Jesus 
Christ” in all human relations, as Dr. Snape in his 
sermon so nobly insisted ; in industry, in government, 
in obedience to law, as Mr. Hoage, Dr. Boynton, and 
Mr. Gordon unitedly pressed home; in the present- 
day gospel, in personal life, in church program and 
purpose, as Dr. Petty, Dr. Rittenhouse, and Dr. 
Beaven trumpeted forth with dynamic thrill. Surely 
so much power in one day could not have been lost 
upon the ears of eager hearers. 

The Saturday evening pageant, which vividly in- 
dicated and expounded great events and progressive 
steps in Baptist history and endeavor for 400 years, 
was more than varied and colorful; it was indicative 
of the many ways in which Christ is the great idea 
of thousands, yes, millions of people in many lands, 
manifesting Himself by many signs and symptoms, 
in spite of evil, resistance and delay. 

The devotional addresses by Dr. MacNeill; the 
earnest testimonies of missionaries and converts 
from America, Asia and Africa; the heartfelt greet- 
ings of Dr. Rushbrooke from Europe, and from other 
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groups of Baptists in the United States; the reports 
of committees and boards; the vast array of mis- 
sionary and church exhibits; the group conferences 
guided by local and denominational experts; the big 
world survey of the Convention’s total work, by Dr. 
Padelford; the committee and board meetings; the 
reunions of former comrades in college and semi- 
nary; the beautiful courtesies and tributes extended 
not only to prominent leaders and workers in their 
achievements, but to those suffering adversities and 
griefs in several instances; the glory shed upon the 
devotion and service of prominent and prosperous 
laymen and women; the general and vital interest 
evinced by the delegates in the enterprise of young 
Christians at home and expectant missionaries 
abroad—these and other factors of rejoicing all were 
crowned with the one thought—a Christlike world, 
nothing less. 

Lest it be thought that the invigoration of mile- 
high atmosphere has stimulated the minds of 
Northern Baptists to an over-healthy optimism and 
to the idealization of achievements which are really 
quite human and therefore not without error, let it 
be said that there was no lack of looking bald facts in 
the face. Nevertheless, it is the consensus of opinion 
that this Convention has been rich in good feeling, 
without asperities and full of optimism. The net 
result of it all-is that the delegates will go from 
Denver clearly recognizing the difficulties of the 
denomination’s tasks, but likewise cheered by its 
achievements and determined more than ever to rise 
to its tasks with greater unity, liberality, efficiency, 
and economy. The unconditional gift of $400,000.00 
for next year from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
indicates a tendency on the part of the cautious and 
competent to swing away a little from the artificial 
restrictions of statistics to the vital impulses aroused 
by a knowledge of need. 

In the choice of another eminent, devoted and 
successful business layman, Mr. Alton L. Miller, of 
Boston, as president to succeed the dynamic, re- 
sourceful and consecrated Arthur M. Harris, the 
Convention again has shown that it believes that the 
Christian viewpoint and emphasis are shared by the 
laity equally with the clergy. . . . The Denver Con- 
vention was lacking in sensations, but abounded in 
Christian vigor, vitality and vision. 


FOLLOWING PRECEDENT 


When President W. C. Coleman of Kansas set the 
example of giving a generous portion of his time as 
a business man to the work of the Northern Baptist 
Convention as its president, many felt at the expira- 
tion of his term of office that we never should be able 
to find another layman who would be able to imitate 
him in such giving of time and energy. But a second 
layman was found in the person of Arthur M. Harris 
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of New York, who by reason of his retirement from 
active business could and did offer to devote prac- 
tically all of his time to promoting the work of the 
denomination during his year as president. This 
was considered truly remarkable. But what next? 
Hardly could it be expected that this precedent 
should be followed again. Yet this is what has hap- 
pened. 

At Denver a third layman was chosen president. 
Shortly after his election, President A. L. Miller of 
Boston sought Dr. Bowler, executive secretary of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, and told him 
that he was prepared to give one week in every 
month to the work of the Convention, in accordance 
with Dr. Bowler’s plans. In addition to that he 
would also devote all the week-ends, if desired. And 
still further, he would arrange to give later on, when 
the time was opportune, such a consecutive period, 
six weeks or more, as might be needed for a tour to 
the Pacific Coast. Thus, President Miller proposes 
to follow in the footsteps of Presidents Coleman and 
Harris, and give large portions of his time to the 
denomination. His central position in Boston will 
enable him to reach points of importance in New 
England, New York and other central states. With 
Dr. Coleman continuing his active interest in the 
development of the Baptist laymen, with the hearty 
cooperation of Mr. Harris in all plans and efforts, and 
with the added ability and energy of the third mem- 
ber of this remarkable trinity of laymen, the current 
year should show definite advancement in the pro- 
motion of the plans which aim to bring Baptist lay- 
men into active part in the churches, and the 
churches to a new standard of spirituality and 
recognition of their place and responsibility in the 
work of world evangelization. MISSIONS assures 
President Miller of its joy in his election and its 
heartiest support. 


THE RETIRING PRESIDENT 


One of the gracious things characteristic of Mr. 
A. M. Harris, who at Denver closed his year of con- 
spicuous service as president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, was the publishing and presenting to 
each delegate a souvenir Official Program, something 
to be preserved. This Program is printed in the 
de luxe style, with heavy tinted paper, artistic 
typography, and illustrations with the richness of 
rotogravure. It is in fact a work of art. The illus- 
trations cover various phases and fields of our Baptist 
missions. The contents not only give the Convention 
Program, but information regarding the National 
Organization of Northern Baptists, the Denver Con- 
vention Committees, the greetings of the Governor 
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of Colorado, the Denver Mayor, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Baptist Union and Colorado State Conven- 
tion, and Ministerial Alliance, and the acknowledg- 
ments of the Convention to all concerned in its enter- 
tainment. A Who’s Who on the Convention Pro- 
gram completed a very thorough and beautiful piece 
of work, for which all credit of idea, design and 
product, including the not light expense, belongs to 
the layman who loves to give pleasure to others, and 
who, as the unsalaried treasurer of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board, is devoting his life 
to the interests of the veterans of the cross. Mr. 
Harris holds high place in the affectionate regard of 
Baptists everywhere and of all who know him. 
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{| Kalamazoo College has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Science upon George E. Merrill, secretary of architec- 
ture of the Home Mission Society, in recognition of meri- 
torious service to the denomination in the field of church 
architecture. Mr. Merrill comes from a missionary family. 
His grandfather, Thomas W. Merrill, was the first mission- 
ary commissioned by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Recognizing the need of an educated ministry in 
the frontier states and territories at the very beginning of 
his labors in Michigan in 1832, he became the founder of 
Kalamazoo College in 1833. In a quiet but persistent and 
efficient way Dr. Merrill has labored with his departmental 
associates to assist state secretaries and local pastors to 
arouse enthusiasm for church buildings that are beautiful 


‘ and that will stand as worthy symbols of Christian faith 


and love. The honor that has come to him is fully deserved. 


{| Missions joins in the deep sympathy with Dr. P. C. 
Wright, executive secretary of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board, in the death of his wife, after a short 
illness, in Norwich, Connecticut, where he had a remark- 
able pastorate. Mrs. Wright had just reached their sum- 
mer home near Norwich when she was stricken with cere- 
bral hemorrhage. We quote from a tribute in The Bap- 
tist: “Mrs. Wright was a Christian of rare beauty and 
strength of character. Not only her four sons but her 
friends knew her as the ideal mother and homemaker. In 
the Baptist Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y., where 
she was a member during the past few years, she was a 
leader of unusual executive ability and gracious persuasive 
influence; for two years she was president of the woman’s 
society. Her loss will be keenly felt by a wide circle whose 
regard and affection she had won. Her memory will be 
fragrant.” ' 


{| Honors were worthily bestowed when the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon W. A. Petzoldt of the Crow 
Indian Mission, by Linnville College of McMinnville, Ore- 
gon, and upon Harold Cooke Phillips of the First Baptist 
Church of Greater Cleveland, by Wesleyan University. We 
congratulate Dr. Phillips also upon the recent dedication 
of the new and stately Gothic edifice in which the church 
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will have room for a large and permanent development. 
As the next convention is to meet in Cleveland, Baptists 
will have a chance to see something of the progressive work 
which the denomination is doing there. As for Dr. Pet- 
zoldt, no man among us better deserves the honor than he 
by virtue of a quarter century of hard but persistent and 
rewardful service. 


{] Special reviews of Dr. Sear’s book, The Crowded Ways, 
and Coe Hayne’s Red Men on the Big Horn, will be given 
in September. It is not necessary to wait till then to buy 
the books, however, and both are well worth buying. 


{| Saturday afternoon the Denver Baptist Union had as 
guests at luncheon in the Y. W. C. A. building the national 
home mission workers. A view of the downtown and sub- 
urban sections of the city was afforded the visiting members 
of the group in automobiles driven by Denver Baptist lay- 
men. The occasion was more than a social feature of the 
Convention period, as an idea of some the growing problems 
facing Baptists in this mid-western metropolis was obtained 
first-hand. 


{| John D. Rockefeller quietly observed his ninetieth birth- 
day on Monday, July 8. The Board of the Foreign Mission 
Society sent him the following message: “Board of Man- 
agers of American Baptist Foreign Mission Society in ses- 
sion this evening extends to you heartiest congratulations on 
your ninetieth birthday. We express again our profound 
appreciation of your long and useful life and your manifold 
and wise philanthropic and religious interests, and especially 
your deep interest in the cause of missions and the work of 
the Society. We earnestly pray that you may be granted 
many more years of abundant health and increasing joy in 
seeing the fruition of your many world-wide plans for the 
betterment and spiritual welfare of mankind.” We join in 
congratulations. 


{] President W. H. P. Faunce, in closing his thirty years as 
head of Brown University, received all the honors and 
tokens of esteem and affection that could be paid him by 
the corporation, the faculty, the alumni and undergraduates, 
and the people of Providence and Rhode Island. It was a 
demonstration of regard from the first exercises of class 
day, through baccalaureate, commencement, and alumni din- 
ner, to the close of the president’s reception. The gradu- 
ating class of 1929 made Dr. Faunce an honorary member. 
At the alumni dinner, with over 2,000 present, the faculty 
presented Dr. Faunce with a handsomely bound volume 
containing a tribute with the autograph of every member. 
A scroll was given him, containing the signatures of the 
president of every one of the thirty classes to which Dr. 
Faunce had presented diplomas. The governor hailed him 
as the first citizen of Rhode Island, and the mayor hailed 
him as the first citizen of Providence. He was also greeted 
as one of the foremost educators of the nation, and cer- 
tainly one of the most courageous in expressing his con- 
victions. He has brought a great prestige to Brown and 
maintained its high position among the democratic institu- 
tions of higher learning. In his closing words he paid a 
high tribute to his successor and lifelong friend, Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Barbour. Among our Baptist leaders, Missions 
has had no more loyal friend than President Faunce. May 
he have mafiy years of rest from executive cares and of 
freedom to carry out cherished projects. He ought to write 
the adequate biography of Roger Williams. 
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Officers and Board Members Elected at Denver 


Officers to Serve for the Current Year and Board Members for Three Years 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


President, Alton L. Miller of Massachusetts; first vice- 
president, Dr. David J. Evans of Missouri; second vice- 
president, Mattison B. Jones of California; corresponding 
secretary, Rev. M. A. Levy of Massachusetts; recording 
secretary, Rev. C. M. Gallup of Rhode Island; statistical 
secretary, Rev. C. A. Walker of Delaware; treasurer, O. R. 
Judd, of New York. 

Executive Committee—Term expiring 1932: W. W. Ever- 
ett of District of Columbia; E. H. Rhoades, Jr., of Ohio; 
Corwin S. Shank of Washington; John F. Singleton of 
Illinois; Mrs. F. L. Miner of Iowa; Charles W. Tobey of 
New Hampshire; W. W. Fry of New Jersey; Mrs. Jessie 
Burrell Eubank of Ohio; Rev. Mark F. Sanborn of Penn- 
sylvania; A. F. Bassett of Michigan. Members-at-Large of 
Board of Missionary Cooperation: Mrs. E. C. Herrick of 
Massachusetts; Mrs. F. M. Newcomb of Pennsylvania; Miss 
Edna Umstott of Kansas. To fill vacancy caused by the 
death of Mrs. Ballard, term expiring 1931, Mrs. Edith 
Browning of Illinois. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE REMARKABLE EXHIBIT AT DENVER— JUDSON COLLEGE AND BURMAN VILLAGE IN 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


President, John Nuveen of Illinois; vice-presidents, Rev. 
Clarence W. Kemper of West Virginia, and George R. 
Cooley of New York; corresponding secretary, Rev. William 
H. Main of Pennsylvania; recording secretary, Rev. Charles 
N. Arbuckle of Massachusetts. 

Board of Managers—Term expiring 1932: Harry Bain- 
bridge of Pennsylvania; H. E. Cole of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
J. P. Crozer Griffith of Pennsylvania; Rev. R. F. Y. Pierce 
of New Jersey; Alva L. Rogers of Pennsylvania; Rev. 
W. Q. Rosselle of Massachusetts; Rev. Walter J. Swaffield 
of New Jersey. Term expiring 1931: For the unexpired 
term of L. L. Rue, resigned, Wesley H. Hoot of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. H. E. Goodman of Illinois; foreign vice- 
president, Mrs. Nathan R. Wood of Massachusetts; assistant 
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foreign ‘vice-president, Mrs. W. S. Abernethy of District of 
Columbia; administrative vice-president, Mrs. Howard 
Wayne Smith of Pennsylvania; recording secretary, Mrs. 
W. C. Coleman of Kansas. 

Members-at-Large: Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette of Illinois; 
Mrs. G. H. Estey of New York; Mrs. Curtis Lee Laws of 
New York; Mrs. Stephen Lesher of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
George W. Taft of Illinois; Mrs. A. W. Beaven of New 
York; Mrs. Alton Miller of Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Rev. F. E. Taylor of Indiana; vice-presidents, 
tev. D. A. Pitt of Connecticut, and Smith G. Young of 
Michigan; recording secretary, W. B. Lipphard of New 
York; treasurer, George B. Huntington of New York. 

Board of Managers, Class III, term expiring 1932: W. S. 
Abernethy of District of Columbia; A. C. Baldwin of Penn- 
sylvania; G. A. Hagstrom of Minnesota; W. C. Coleman of 
Kansas; J. A. Crane of Pennsylvania; E. W. Hunt of Penn- 
sylvania; T. Otto of New York; Charles T. Lincoln of Con- 
necticut; O. R. Judd of New York. Class I, term expiring 
1930: To fill vacancy caused by death of F. H. White, M. C. 
Burt of Connecticut. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


President, H. O. Dobson of New York; vice-presidents, 
H. T. Hedden of Montana; J. W. Davis of New Jersey; and 
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H. A. Gilman of Massachusetts; recording secretary, Rev. 
Coe Hayne of New York. 

Board of Managers, term expiring 1932: Rev. A. W. 
Anthony of New York; H. B. Clark of Massachusetts; Rev. 
Cc. O. Johnson of Washington; Rev. Rivington D. Lord of 
New York; Rev. A. W. Beaven of New York; Mrs. R. E. 
Olds of Michigan; Max Schimpf of New York; Rev. F. M. 
Swaffield of Massachusetts; W. D. Gherky of Pennsylvania. 
Term expiring 1930: To fill vacancy caused by the death 
of George W. Palmer, Albert W. Field of Ohio. 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION 
SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. George Caleb Moor of New York; first 
vice-president, Mrs. William A. Hill of New York; second 
vice-president, Mrs. S. C. Jennings of Illinois; recording 
secretary, Miss Gertrude de Clercq of New York. 

Board of Managers—Term expiring 1932: Mrs. B. D. 
Barber of Illinois; Miss Sara Conover of New Jersey; Mrs. 
George L. Estabrook of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Frank E. Hale 
of New York; Mrs. Orrin R. Judd of New York; Mrs. Fred- 
eric S. Osgood of Illinois; Mrs. George J. Ray of New 
Jersey; Mrs. T. Raymond St. John of New York; Mrs. H. 
Theodore Sorg of New Jersey. Term expiring 1930: To 
fill vacancies: Mrs. E. C. Link of Connecticut; Mrs. John 
G. Goetz of New York. Term expiring 1931: to fill vacancy, 
Mrs. James M. Stifler of Illinois. 
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The Resolutions Passed at Denver 


I. Survey. After referring to the Survey of 1919 and 
the Second Survey of 1929, Resolved, that we record our 
profound gratitude to God for the manifestations of His 
Spirit in the affairs of the denomination during these ten 
years and for His leadership into larger responsibilities and 
opportunities for serving; and that we commend to all our 
churches the careful study and consideration of the Second 
Survey, urging them by every effective means to bring to the 
attention of their members the facts therein set forth; and 
that we call them in the light of these facts to a renewed 
interest in and support of the missionary enterprises rep- 
resented in our United Missionary Budget. 


II. Ministers and Missionaries. (1) Whereas, the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on pastoral changes were 
adopted by the Convention June 15th, 1929, Resolved, that 
we request the Executive Committee of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention to appoint a Committee of three, which 
shall be the committee of the Northern Baptist Convention 
and of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board jointly 
on the Ministry, with the understanding that through this 
committee the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
shall establish for the Convention a depository of the 
records of fact of pastors and churches within the Conven- 
tion territory; and that the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board be requested to devise such plans for the use 
and distribution of the facts contained in these records as 
may be helpful to churches and pastors, and that this com- 
mittee shall work in cooperation with a committee of three 
pastors to be elected by each of our state conventions at 
their annual meetings. 

(2) Whereas, government and industrial institutions rec- 
ognize their obligation to provide retiring service pensions 
for employees, as well as to pay salaries in active life, we 
believe that the Church of Christ dare not fall below such 
institutions in making proper provision for old age; Re- 
solved, that we urge each church of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to pay to the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board the annual retiring pension dues of its pastor and 
that the amount of such dues be made a regular item of the 
annual budget of each church. 


III. Evangelism. Whereas, this year is being observed 
as the nineteen hundredth anniversary of the third year of 
our Lord’s public ministry; and believing that the primary 
task of the church is to win men to a personal faith in 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour; Resolved, that we urge 
all our churches to make some aggressive effort on behalf 
of those, both young and old, who have not definitely dedi- 
cated themselves to Christ; that churches and all associa- 
tions be asked to appoint carefully chosen representative 
committees to study individual situations and suggest the 
best means of securing the largest results; that antici- 
pating early ingatherings we urge the observance of “Loy- 
alty Week,” October 13-20, 1930, and that we extend the 
evangelistic year to Pentecost (June 8, 1930), and adopt as 
our slogan “From Pentecost to Pentecost” in worldwide 
evangelism. 

IV. Worship. Whereas, the need for worship was never 
greater than at the present time, Resolved, that we re-empha- 
size the importance of public worship; that we seek by every 
means to enrich the worship element in the services of our 
churches and church schools; that we seek to make our 
places of worship more attractive and better suited to the 
purposes for which they are intended; that we commend 
the efforts of our Home Mission Society through its depart- 
ment of church architecture in assisting our churches to 
erect suitable and attractive houses of worship; and that 
we urge our divinity schools to give more attention to 
training future pastors in public worship. 


V. Education. Whereas, we are so largely dependent on 
our denominational colleges for our trained leadership at 
home and abroad; and whereas, our trained laymen and 
laywomen, educated in our colleges, have a fine sense of 
denominational loyalty and do valuable work in our 
churches; Resolved, (1) That by our prayers, sympathy and 
means we will seek to increase the efficiency of these 
schools and place them on a financial basis that will assure 
permanency and that will encourage students from our 
Baptist homes to attend these institutions of Christian edu- 
cation. 

(2) That we look with favor on the growing spirit of 
cooperation between our various national agencies at work 
in the field of religious education, specifically, The American 
Baptist Publication Society, the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America and the Board of Education, as they 
unite their efforts through the Young People’s Leadership 
Council. We urge the state, association and local church 
leaders to seriously consider a similar integration of their 
various educational forces and programs. 

(3) Recognizing that the great majority of converts come 
into our churches by way of the church school and that 
much of the most effective kingdom work is being done 
through the teaching and training ministry of the church 
school, we therefore urge upon our entire constituency a 
renewal of interest in, and devotion to, this great Christian- 
izing agency of the churches. 

(4) Whereas, the limited circulation of our denominational 
periodicals indicates the failure of our constituency to ap- 
preciate the service rendered by these organs of publicity, 
and whereas the progress of our work may be greatly ac- 
celerated through the wide reading of denominational pe- 
riodicals, therefore, 

Resolved, that a commission be appointed to study the 
condition of our Baptist press and to suggest constructive 
plans for the future; and that we again urge upon our 
churches and Sunday schools the importance of using Bap- 
tist periodicals, especially those of our own Publication 
Society. 

VI. Stewardship. Whereas, the propagation and develop- 
ment of our Christian work waits upon the entire conse- 
cration of our lives and possessions in the path of the 
cross; and whereas, constant inculcation of this principle 
is necessary to raise up a just and generous people; and 
whereas, the Coleman standard sets a desirable and attain- 
able goal of achievement; Resolved, in no legalistic spirit, 
that in the cultivation of personal stewardship we recog- 
nize the Christian tithe as a place at which we may begin 
our emphasis. 

VII. A Christlike World. (1) Race Relations. Believing 
in a Christlike world, we believe the races of men should 
live in such relations as shall give fullest opportunity for 
the development of the lives of all individuals of every race 
and for their cooperation in Christian civilization, and we 
are resolved that we shall think, feel and act toward mem- 
bers of other races in the spirit of Jesus. 

(2) Cigarette Advertising. Aware of the current cam- 
paigns of cigarette advertising which are often untrue to 
facts of honest advertising as well as injurious to youth 
and derogatory to chivalrous regard for womanhood, we 
protest this practice, and would emphasize the importance 
of education which sets forth the effects of the use of ciga- 
rettes upon boys and girls. 

(3) Temperance and Law Enforcement. Whereas, we 
believe in law and order for the benefit of all, and whereas, 
President Hoover has made a strong announcement in its 
favor and has appointed a commission investigating the 
whole situation, therefore, Resolved, that we approve such 
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a course and pledge our support to a wise and rigid en- 
forcement of law and to the continuation and improvement 
of the wholesome widespread results of national prohibi- 
tion; that we pledge our support to all officers and move- 
ments that seek the largest measures of temperance; that 
we condemn the policy of nullification manifested in some 
states by repeal of the enforcement laws; that we obey the 
law strictly in line with the example and request of Presi- 
dent Hoover; that we renew the temperance educational 
campaign by utilizing facts from authoritative sources. 

(4) Industrial Life. Whereas, our industrial world, built 
upon the competitive and profit method and motive, makes 
the living of the Golden Rule and Sermon on the Mount 
difficult in our generation; Resolved, that we commend to 
our pastors and teachers, a careful study of recent litera- 
ture on our economic situation in order that they may find 
the way of Christ through our present problems. 

(5) The Christian Home. Whereas, the Christian home 
is confronted by pagan forces in a low and un-Christian 
appraisal of sex, in temporariness of the marriage state 
and in common acceptance of divorce contradicting Jesus’ 
standard of marriage founded upon life-long, mutual respect 
and love, therefore, Resolved, that we teach afresh the 
Christian standard of marriage, that by every means at 
hand, we help our young people entering this holy estate to 
do so with a full sense of its meaning, and that we would 
escape the divorce evil by building homes which are Chris- 
tian in spirit as in name. 

(6) World Peace. Whereas, our world has been cursed 
by war, faces the constant threat of wars, is easily inflamed 
by professional war makers and is weighted down by bur- 
dens from past wars and the traditional will to fight; and, 
whereas, we serve a Master who trusted in love, justice and 
good-will, therefore, Resolved, that we condemn modern 
war as contrary to the spirit of the Prince of Peace and 
that we hail with delight the general pact in renunciation 
of war as a policy of settling international disputes, and 
that we heartily commend President Hoover for his un- 
qualifiedly strong position as to world peace and reduction 
of armaments, and that by teaching and preaching we seek 

incorporate this Christian ideal in the whole of our life. 

Resolved, that we re-affirm our conviction expressed in 
1926, that compulsory military training in schools and 
colleges contributes to militarism; imbues the youth of the 
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country with the inevitability of war and reliance upon 
force to achieve national ends; and that we view with alarm 
the continued growth in military training in our schools 
and colleges, which has more than doubled in ten years. 
VIII. Russia. Whereas, the Executive Committee of the 
Baptist World Alliance, assembled in Detroit, on May 17, 
1929, appeals to Baptists of every race and tongue, and to 
all other lovers of religious freedom in all parts of the 
world, to offer continuous and united prayer for their 
fellow-believers in Russia, and for all others who in that 
land in this twentieth century are denied religious liberty, 
and exposed to disabilities and persecutions because of their 
loyalty to their conscience and their Lord; therefore Re- 
solved, that the Northern Baptist Convention associates 
itself with the foregoing appeal and urges all the churches 
in its area to join in petition to God on behalf of our suf- 
fering brethren; that the Convention expresses its sorrow 
and indignation at the development of religious persecution 
in Russia and calls upon all men of good will to unite in 
protest against such a policy in this twentieth century. 
IX. Appreciation. Resolved, that we express our appre- 
ciation of the forethought and untiring labor of the local 
committee of arrangements and all its subcommittees in 
providing for the comfort, convenience and entertainment 
of the delegates and visitors to this Convention; that we 
express our entire satisfaction with the excellent meeting 
place provided us in the City Auditorium, generously given 
without expense to the Convention by the city of Denver; 
that we record our delight in the cooperation of the Denver 
Council of Churches with our local Baptist churches in 
preparing for and entertaining the Convention; that we 
express our deep appreciation to the Program Committee 
of the Convention for the fine program it has provided; 
that we record our appreciation of the outstanding services 
rendered the denomination by our president, Mr. A. M. 
Harris, and we commend his remarkable devotion to the 
careful consideration of all the laymen of our Convention. 
A resolution was also passed on the death of Dr. John 
A. Earl. Resolved that we, the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, voice our thanks to Almighty God for the life of our 
late brother, Dr. Earl, that we express our sense of loss in 
his going and our confidence in his triumph, and that we 
express our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family and 
commend them to the care of the Heavenly Father. 
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Prayer for Strength 


LORD GOD, strong and mighty, we would 

draw near to Thee, confessing our weakness, 
beseeching Thee to make us strong. We would be 
strong in body that we may do our work in life 
well and cheerfully. We would, O Lord, be strong 
in heart, full of courage, lightly regarding pain and 
danger when they lie in the way of duty. We would 
be strong in love, tender-hearted, loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves and Thee supremely with all our 
strength. We would be strong in faith, believing 
Thy word and Thy promises; ever trusting in the 
victory of good over evil; ever confident that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
Thee. We would be strong in hope; undaunted by 
seeming defeat; ever looking beyond the mists and 
clouds of time, into the clear shining of the eternal 
life. Hear our prayer, O Lord, who art our Strength 
and our Redeemer, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

* * A 


Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently.— 
I Peter 1:22. 


Thoughts from Sadhu Singh 


In Chicago a clergyman asked me: “What do 
you think is the best method of worship and of 
work?” I answered him, “Whatever methods we 
may use, the main thing is to worship God in spirit 
and in truth. In the East when people go to the 
place of worship they take off their shoes, in the 
West they take off their hats. But spirit and truth 
depend on neither shoes nor hats, nor on feet, nor 
on heads, but on hearts. About work—that method 
is best which depends not on man’s appoint- 
ment but on God’s call. The great need is that we 
shouid be true witnesses of Him and give our witness 
out of our experience. Those who know only about 
Christ but do not know Him may still preach with 
the tongues of men and of angels, but witness can 
be given only by those who know Him from their 
personal experience. 

We can neither live without water nor live in the 
water. We must drink but not sink. If we do not 
drink we shall die of thirst; if we sink we shall die 
of drowning. So we must use the things of the 
world in such a way that, while they sustain our 
bodies, they do not become too strong for us and 
choke the vital breath of our lives, which is prayer.” 











“These Things Shall Never Die” 


The pure, the bright, the beautiful 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 

The impulses to wordless prayer, 
The streams of love and truth, 

The longing after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry, 

The striving after better hopes— 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need; 

A kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves a friend indeed; 

The plea for mercy softly breathed, 
When justice threatens high, 

The sorrow of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do, 

Lose not a chance to waken love— 
Be firm and just and true. 

So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 

And angel voices say to thee— 
“These things shall never die.” 


Seed Thoughts 


“So the greatest test of faith comes to us when life shows 
its worst side, and it comes, I think, supremely in old age, 
when the whole temptation of life is to feed on memory 
instead of on hope. The greatest witness of faith is old 
age which has still the forward look.”—S. M. Berry. 


“Let us ask ourselves, upon what ground would we be- 
lieve that God is Love if we had not Jesus to turn to, if 
we had not for a supreme.argument: Jesus, the crucified for 
Love’s sake?”—Albert D. Belden. 


The spiritual life has a few great and commanding words. 
One of them is, faith. One of them is, Jove. One of them 
is, peace. These words have an astonishing power of sur- 
vival. They survive the attacks of enemies, they survive 
the superficiality of friends, they survive that difficult ex- 
perience of being passed from lip to lip until one would 
think they would be worn threadbare by constant use.— 
Lynn Harold Hough. 


Knowledge has its perils, but if we stick to Asbury’s 
motto and make prayer the ruling element of our lives, we 
shall uphold and increase our faith, I am more anxious 
about having in the ministry giants in prayer than about any 
other qualification —Dr. T. Ferrier Hulme. 
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Is Cooperation Working? 


BY DR. W. H. BOWLER 


\ ) J HAT a formal, routine thing it is to pre- 
pare the usual review of any period in an 
organization’s life! How natural to follow 
a well-standardized course, with the result that the 
things which first crowd upon one’s attention are the 
tabulated results, the mechanics that have been used, 
the new methods to be suggested! In beginning the 
preparation of this review, a question arose in the 
writer’s mind as to whether these things, the purely 
formal records of our work, are what delegates at- 
tending the Convention really want most to hear 
about. 

As he began to meditate on this, the writer tried in 
imagination to put himself in the place of an average 
delegate, with an average amount of knowledge and 
representing an average Baptist church. As he took 
his seat on the floor of the Convention, it suddenly 
came over him that he was in an extraordinary situa- 
tion. Here he was in the Convention as a representa- 
tive of that court of final resort in our denomination. 

As a delegate to the Convention he was sitting in 
the place of authority, so far as denominational pro- 
cedure is concerned. He had the right to know 
what the officers, boards and secretaries of the de- 
nomination had been doing. Together with other 
delegates, he had the power to confirm or reverse 
the policies and programs of the various boards. 

With full realization of this, there came upon the 
imagined delegate a weighty sense of responsibility 
for the denominational program. He was aware, as 
never before, of his lack of information about the 
denomination’s activities, and he trembled under a 
sense of his obligation to serve as a faithful steward. 
To give such service, to vote intelligently on every 
question, one must have information; not merely a 
few details, but a broad view of the situation. 

One pictures this delegate as glancing at his pro- 
gram and, noting the annual reports announced 
there, saying to himself, ““Here is what I seek. These 
reports will give me just what I want.” 

But do such reports really provide the sort of 
information most desired ? 

In considering this question from the angle of a 
delegate, the writer tried to decide just what a Con- 
vention delegate would like to know and what 
questions he would ask. Diverse indeed are the 
minds of delegates attending the Northern Baptist 
Convention, but the writer will venture a guess as to 
what at least some of them would like to inquire 
about. 

Ten years ago in this same city of Denver the 
Northern Baptist Convention adopted its first pro- 
gram of real missionary cooperation. This Conven- 


tion therefore marks the tenth anniversary of the 
effort of Northern Baptists to achieve cooperation, 
and one feels safe in assuming that in the minds of 
many of our delegates this question is being asked: 

Is cooperation working ? 

Answers could vary according to the angle and 
viewpoint. Areas where cooperation is not working 
may be found. The more thoroughly you study the 
situation the more sure you will be to find weak 
spots, and a thorough study will disclose more weak 


‘spots than are apparent from a superficial study. 


Those who know most about the cooperative program 
know most about its weaknesses. For ten years the 
denomination has been working at the task of im- 
proving that program, but perfection has not yet 
been attained, by any means. It may be worth not- 
ing that the points of weakness which do exist are 
due far more to elements of personality than to 
machinery. Sometimes personality is harder to re- 
shape than is a machine. But after all the weak 
elements have been fully recognized and there are 
many evidences that the cooperative program is suc- 
cessfully working and splendidly succeeding. Time 
permits us to consider only a few of these evidences. 

In the first place, evidence that cooperation is 
working is seen in the method of building the united 
annual denominational budget. Prior to the days 
of cooperation, each of our missionary organizations 
built its own budget independently of the budgets of 
the other societies and boards, and the total sum of 
all these separate estimates became the budget 
amount which the denomination was asked to raise. 
As a result of our cooperative program, the execu- 
tive officers of all the organizations participating in 
the united budget come together in the fall for the 
purpose of working out cooperatively their various 
separate budgets. It is always recognized that the 
total askings must be limited to a certain maximum. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, that the budget of 
each organization shall be related to this maximum 
amount. It requires a thoroughly cooperative effort 
to adjust all these askings so that the total shall not 
exceed the maximum amount. Every organization 
presents its budget before the representatives of all 
other organizations. Therefore, the needs of each are 
seen by the representatives of all the others. 

When the separate estimates are added together 
it generally develops that the aggregate is too large 
to be approved as the final budget. Then comes the 
testing time. Adjustments must be made some- 
where; projects and needs of real merit must be 
given up. Under the old order an organization went 
before the denomination with a budget that had been 
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built regardless of the requirements of other societies 
or boards. Under cooperation each organization’s 
budget is built in the closest relationship to that of 
every other organization. 

In this testing experience a certain perplexity gen- 
erally develops. In the study and review of the 
several budgets it is discovered that some organiza- 
tions are fairly entitled to larger amounts than they 
have asked for. Therefore the final adjustment re- 
quires that other organizations must be reduced in 
order to provide the needed additional amounts. 
Through such a process of budget building our mis- 
sionary organizations find themselves successfully 
cooperating. Those who have attended these autumn 
meetings have had convincing proof of sincere pur- 
pose, as they saw the organizations vie with one an- 
other in the effort to be fair and unselfish, and 
noted the general willingness to yield to the needs 
of each other. 


GROWTH OF THE STATE CONVENTIONS 


Evidence that cooperation is working is seen in 
the cordial and coordinated relationships that exist 
between the state conventions and the national 
organizations. This observation introduces a most 
interesting situation. 

Perhaps the most marvelous change in our de- 
nominational life during the past twenty years has 
been the development of the state convention, result- 
ing in its new place and influence in the denomina- 
tion. State conventions started to come into their 
own with the organization of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Prior to that time, so far as denomina- 
tional influence and rights were concerned, we 
thought only in terms of national societies. They 
conducted -the May Anniversaries. They had an 
open field in approaching the churches. Even the 
Victory Campaign of eleven years ago was conducted 
wholly in the interest of the national organizations. 
But with the formation of the Northern Baptist 
Convention there began the rapid and miraculous 
rise of the state conventions. Who today will ques- 
tion that this change was as inevitable as desirable? 

It is easy to understand the causes of this develop- 
ment. The states were units of political self-govern- 
ment; then why not units of denominational self- 
government? Why should they not have their 
boards and administer their own missionary work? 
The desire for self-determination and self-adminis- 
tration was then expressing itself on the home 
mission field, just as today it is expressing itself on 
the foreign field. The states quickly followed one 
another in organizing along new lines, appointing 
mission boards, employing executive secretaries and 
in adopting full programs of work. Each state be- 
came a new power and a new influence in its own 
field and jointly they became a new power and in- 
fluence in denominational life. 
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Surely the Lord was in this movement. What 
else could have happened that could have meant as 
much in the development of the local church? The 
state conventions came to the Kingdom for this very 
hour. 


CENTRALIZED SERVICE—NotT AUTHORITY 


Has cooperation resulted in a national centraliza- 
tion? Our cooperative program does provide for a 
general or national Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion. The membership of this Board is so consti- 
tuted that it is automatically scattered over the 
entire geographical area of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Of its 85 members, 36 must come from 
each state, and 16 more must come, one from each 
of 16 different cities. Under the present by-laws of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, its member- 
ship must be scattered from Maine to California and 
from the District of Columbia to the state of 
Washington. 

New York is generally thought of as headquarters, 
but the meetings of the Board are never held in 
New York. There are two regular meetings each 
year, one in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, and one in mid- 
year, which is always held in Chicago. Consequently 
the policies and plans that are adopted by the Board 
are worked out in Chicago. It is true that the Board 
does maintain an office in New York, but if you 
will investigate this office you will see that it in 
no sense represents centralization of authority and 
power. In a word, the New York office is the place 
where the employed workers of the Board carry on 
the routine work assigned to them in order to put 
into operation the policies that have been adopted 
by the Board. The New York office does not make 
policies or establish rules and regulations. It merely 
sees that the directions of the Board are carried out. 
Its staff is the equivalent of the paid secretarial force 
in a business enterprise. 

The office has nothing to do with establishing the 
basis upon which the money is divided or paid out. 
There are on file in this office the annual budgets of 
all the organizations as adopted by the Northern 
Baptist Convention and these constitute the schedule 
according to which the money received by the Board 
must be divided. The New York office is under 
heavy bonds, which would be forfeited if the sec- 
retarial force varied from this method of distribut- 
ing the money. None of the officers or committees 
have the authority or power to vary from the rules 
which have been adopted by the Board. 

Cooperation has not resulted in a national centrali- 
zation of power. It has made it possible for the 
churches of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
through the annual meetings of the Convention, to 
adopt rules and regulations which govern the central 
boards and officers of various organizations. 
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The Tree of a Hundred Birds’ Nests 


BY P. H. J. LERRIGO 


a T rose stark and straight from the hill- 
GM top. Down in the valleys clustering 
2 about the little streams were narrow 
eager of dense woods, mfinda, as they 
Hare called in the euphonious Bantu 
&) ee of the lower Congo. But the 
one tree on on the hilltop was a lone sentinel, seemingly 
keeping guard over the sleeping company of its 
fellows below. 

There was something curious about the appear- 
ance of this tree. Its foliage was sparse, indeed it 
was almost stripped of leaves, and punctuating the 
spread of its boughs were black spots which looked 
like nodes upon the nude limbs. Closer inspection 
revealed the fact that the black spots were birds’ 
nests, hundreds of them, wedged in wherever the 
parting of the branches offered the feathery architect 
a suitable site for home building. Certainly it was a 
most hospitable tree, and when our observations 
were made, to judge by the garrulous twittering, the 
going and coming and the hopping from this twig 
to that, the bird colony was holding a town meeting 
or bird-convention. Perhaps the subject was the 
progressive decline of screening and shade in their 
town-site, for in the preparation of some hundreds of 
bird homes the tree had suffered the loss of most of 
its rich foliage. 

Here we have the traditional attitude to Africa. 
A continent of riches suitable for exploitation, a con- 
venient treasury for the enrichment of the adven- 
turer, a hospitable mother to be despoiled of her 
jewels. Millenniums ago King Solomon’s mines 
yielded gold, in later ages the West Coast enriched 
the slaver, more recently the continent offers dia- 
monds, copper, radium and lumber. So far Africans 
have gotten but little in exchange except hard blows 
and the privilege of toil. 

But a new day has dawned. The missionary who 
has for a century been the protagonist of native 
rights and the embodied conscience of Christendom 
as respects Africa’s wrongs, has the novel experience 
of discovering companions in his devotion to Africa’s 
interests and needs. The new alertness of thought- 
ful folk the world over to Africa’s future is a happy 
augury of better things to come. Comprehensive 
studies are being made and movements are beginning 
which taken together furnish grounds for genuine 
encouragement to the missionary minded. 

Two extensive itineraries were taken by Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones of the Phelps Stokes Foundation 
and a group of companions which resulted in the 
charting of the present educational situation first in 
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West Africa and later in East Africa. The reports 
of these journeys have enormously stimulated in- 
terest in the provision of educational advantages for 
Africa’s peoples. Concrete results of an important 
nature have come from them, for example, the es- 
tablishment of an Advisory Educational Commission 
by the British Government for furthering native 
education in Britain’s African dependencies; also a 
plan for the establishing of Training Schools for 
supervising teachers after the pattern of the Jeanes 
Schools in America. 

Three years ago Harvard University sent a mem- 
ber of its faculty, Prof. Raymond L. Buell, for 
a year’s itinerary in Africa. He made exhaustive 
studies of the conditions of native life in the various 
colonies, especially of Central Africa, and brought 
out the results of his work in a comprehensive vol- 
ume of 1400 pages entitled “The Native Problem in 
Africa.” Prof. Buell has written for “Foreign 
Affairs” and other leading magazines and in his 
articles does not hesitate to use the frankest possible 
language in pointing out abuses of government 
power and injustices to native peoples. 

An International Institute was formed three years 
ago for the study of African Languages and Cultures. 
It is under the direction of Prof. D. Westermann 
and its support is participated in by governments, 
scientific societies, commercial enterprises and other 
organizations which are interested in bringing order 
out of the welter of linguistic inconsistencies found 
in Africa. The Institute through Dr. Westermann 
is tackling the more serious problems and bringing 
order out of chaos. One of the latter’s most recent 
contributions in this respect was made at an import- 
ant language conference held at Rejaf, Mongola 
Province in the Sudan, where plans were made for 
the issuance of vernacular literature in six native 
languages. 

Only recently have the Christian forces working 
in Africa recognized the importance of thinking 
continentally about this great field, but already this 
new policy is yielding results. At the all-Africa 
conference held in Le Zoute, Belgium, in 1926, edu- 
cational plans were considered for the whole of 
Africa and a program of health teaching for village 
schools was worked out. A West African conference 
was held last October in connection with the Congo 
Jubilee in Leopoldville, Congo Belge, and at this 
gathering the health program was adapted for use in 
West Africa and further important progress was 
made starting with the findings of the Belgian meet- 
ing Other serious medical problems are being 
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studied with a new interest. The need of Africa for 
@ genuine and adequate native medical staff is recog- 
nized. Only a beginning has been made in this 
direction so far. Most of the medical missionaries 
are doing something toward giving a limited medical 
training to African young men and women, and 
governments have in some instances provided small 
schools to teach medical assistants. Africa has at 
present no genuine medical college, however. The 
overwhelming amount of sickness found among its 
people, including many diseases unknown in more 
civilized lands, cannot be coped with by the 
foreigners alone. But a new interest is apparent in 
the project of training an African staff and this 
should bear fruit ere long in further steps in the 
direction of a real medical school. 

Other interests outside the missionary group are 
beginning to deal in a large way with Africa’s 
medical needs. The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research has been carrying on an investigation of 
yellow fever, one of the most terrible scourges of 
the West Coast. Among the physicians sent to the 
Gold Coast by the Institute for this work was Dr. 
Hideyo Noguchi, the famous Japanese bacteriologist. 
Dr. Noguchi had already made important discoveries 
in South America in connection with yellow fever. 
Last December he fell ill of the dread disease which 
he was investigating and it was his own illness which 
gave the needed clue for the vanquishing of the 
disease. Dr. Noguchi’s death added a Japanese name 
to the long list of heroes who have died for Africa. 
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THE MODERN AUTO TRUCK AND MODERN BRICK KILN ARE FAMILIAR SIGHTS IN BELGIAN CONGO. 
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Under the stimulus of the Health Division of the 
League of Nations an International Commission in- 
eluding leading physicians from Britain, Belgium, 
France and Portugal has been making careful 
studies of trypanosomiasis, the dread African sleep- 
ing sickness, which has carried off millions of 
Africa’s peoples. 

These and other movements for the benefit of the 
African native are in general line with much that 
the missionary has been advocating for decades. 
Since the World War there is apparent a new sensi- 
tiveness on the part of Governments to the welfare 
of the people over whom they rule. While this is 
due perhaps largely to the realization that the build- 
ing of the new Africa demands well developed and 
conserved man power, it is also due in no small 
measure to the unremitting efforts of our missionary 
forces to make clear the claims of the African to fair 
treatment. Generous recognition is being given to’ 
native necessities and interests in recent legislation, 
and documents from the pen of government officials 
sometimes read like excerpts from the reports of 
missionary conferences. Two illustrations will 
suffice : 


The Mandate for Tanganyika provides in particular that 
the Mandatory “shall undertake to the utmost the material 
and moral well-being and the social progress of the in- 
habitants and that in framing the laws relating to the 
holding or transfer of land, the Mandatory shall take into 
consideration native laws and customs, and shall respect 
population.” 


the rights and interests of the native 
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BRICKS MADE HERE WERE USED IN CONSTRUCTING THE NEW MISSION BUILDINGS AT KIMPESE 
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The standards of administration so imposed are no higher 
than those which His Majesty’s Government have imposed 
on themselves. . Under the new conditions His 
Majesty’s Government have not only to satisfy themselves 
that the responsibilities or trusteeship for the native 
peoples are being fully discharged, but also to vindicate 
their policy and administrative methods at the bar of a 
vigilant and informed public opinion. 

(From Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the 
Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa 1929, 
Cmd 3234.) 

On its part, the Administration (Belgian Congo) has 
the duty—which it cannot cast aside—of seeing that the 
rules which it imposes in respect to the physical well-being 
and security of workmen under labor contracts are ob- 
served, and it follows or favors so far as their moral wel- 
fare is concerned the carrying out of a complete system 
of humanitarian works, the gradual but progressive reali- 
zation of which will exercise a beneficent influence upon the 
degree of civilization of the natives. (From Notre 
Politique Coloniale, by Ex-Governor General Maurice 
Lippens of Congo Belge.) 

In following out this policy the Belgian Govern- 
ment has courageously attempted actually to limit 
the rapidity of economic development in its great 
colony lest too heavy drafts should be made on its 
man power. 

The International Office for the Protection of 
Native Races at Geneva specially interests itself in 
this direction, and while frankly calling attention to 
the Bolshevist character of the Conferences held in 
Brussels in 1927 under the so-called Ligue contra 
V’Imperalisme et VOppression Coloniale, it none the 
less admits the existence of smouldering discontent 
among the natives of African dependencies and 
urges the application of the principle of the Man- 
dates to all colonies in the following words: 

“Since the system of Mandates has already produced 
good fruit why should it not be applied to other colonies? 
Why should not Colonial Governments be invited to pre- 
sent each year a report of their administration? . . . It 
is probable that their authority would in no way be 
diminished if it were controlled and if necessary re-enforced 
by an institution which represents one of the greatest moral 
forces in the world and which is not foreign and hostile to 
the governments since it emanated from them.” (From 
Le Mecontentement aux Colonies, by Henri A. Junod.) 

But however well-intentioned a government may 
be and however altruistic the legislation provided in 
its moments of highest insight, there are always the 
forces of organized self-interest to be considered; in 
Kenya for example, the group of white homesteaders 
occupying the highlands; in the Cameroun, Liberia 
and Congo, the concessionaire and the industrialist 
seeking labor. While pursuing his primary task of 
evangelizing the African tribes, the missionary has 
ample opportunity, treading in the footsteps of 
Moffat, Livingstone and Barbour, to help the Gov- 
ernment to live up to its own best purposes by alert 
watchfulness in the interest of those to whom he is 
bringing the Gospel of Christ. 
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In the meantime he rejoices in and is benefited 
by the newly awakened world-wide interest in 
Africa. Light is thrown upon his own task as he 
learns to appreciate in a fuller way the genuine 
values in native custom and culture. The Soul of the 
Bantu by W. C. Willoughby will open for many a 
missionary a new and happier approach to the hearts 
of his people. It is stated in the International Re- 
view of Missions that Khama, the great chief of the 
Bamangwato, publicly appointed wise men of the 
tribe to teach Dr. Willoughby the tribal customs. 
E. W. Smith has rendered a great service in pointing 
out the importance both to Government officials and 
missionaries of understanding the inner significance 
of native custom. In his recent volume entitled The 
Golden Stool he graphically relates the tragic and 
bloody chapter which was written in Ashanteeland 
through the assumption of government administra- 
tors that the Golden Stool was a sort of savage throne 
rather than (as it was actually considered) the de- 
pository of the soul of the people. 


Perhaps this new sympathy and new understand- 
ing.is partly responsible for the wide-spread spiritual 
awakenings which are found in many areas. Lower 
Congo is in its eighth year of evangelistic awakening. 
At every station large numbers of baptisms are re- 
ported. The rising churches show genuine signs of 
spiritual vitality. There is a hilarious spirit of giv- 
ing among the converts that the Gospel may be 
carried to other villages and tribes. The members 
of the Deputation recently sent to Congo by the 
Foreign Mission Societies will never forget the great 
gatherings under the spreading trees at Banza 
Manteke and Sona Bata when to the accompaniment 
of song and prayer the deacons passed the hats 
(literally) over and over again until apparently no 
one present, whether white or black, had a bill or 
coin remaining upon his person. 


Among similar movements in many parts of 
Africa the awakening in Cameroun may be cited. 
The Drum Call quotes the words of a missionary in 
the midst of it. 


There is a certain expression, common and very moving, 
a veil of softening over the passions of an African face, 
and that is the habit of self-control and of subjection to 
the spirit of God. There is not a member of the church but 
has this experience—which is quite a mystical blending of 
suffering and joy. All these years to have been praying 
perhaps mechanically, “Thy Kingdom Come,” and then one 
day to see it coming, crowding up an old path that has been 
made straight for the way of the Lord! 


Thus today as many newcomers from abroad 
take shelter in the shade of Africa’s forest giants 
there is apparent less of a disposition to despoil the 
primitive host and more of a willingness to share in 
a mutual exchange of blessings. The tree of a 
hundred birds’ nests harbors more reasonable guests 
than formerly. 
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Kindergarten of the Chinese Baptist Church in Seattle, 
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This is the story of the kindergarten as told in Chinese in the History of the Church given at the 
twenty-seventh anniversary, February 23, 1929. Below is the translation. 


The Chinese Baptist Church Kindergarten was established 
nine years ago and its past performances have been good, 
but the kindergarten of today is producing the masters of 
tomorrow. The family life cannot develop these masters. 
In the kindergarten the patient, capable teachers help the 
children develop finer characters. There the children’s 
bodies develop and they gain knowledge which develops a 
pure heart that thinks of God. The child is like a piece 
of white paper and the impressions made thereon depend 
upon how he is taught. The kindergarten teaches the child 
cleanliness of body, care of clothing, obedience, punctuality 
and courtesy, besides how to do things with hands and feet 
and how to think. All these are habits which will help the 
child in later life. Confucius said, “Heaven gave children 
their first characteristics but habits are developed in time.” 


As the children learn to draw in kindergarten they are 
learning to think logically. As they learn to sing and hear 
music they come to have a better appreciation of good 
music. Through play and exercise, their bodies are devel- 
oped and strengthened. Through story telling they are led 
to strive for the finest things in life. All these activities 
train the brain. Wing Tse said, “Train children when young, 
when their hearts are happy and they are not thinking of 


too many things.” This church kindergarten is very impor- 
tant in helping to develop better leaders for China. Since 
the kindergarten was started the number has increased— 
the room is now too small and the auto bus we have is also 
too small. The board of directors of the church have con- 
sidered this matter and taken it up with the Chinese Asso- 
ciation, and have decided to raise a fund sufficient to pur- 
chase a new bus and enlarge the room. Influential Chinese 
citizens of Seattle have agreed to help. We desire to raise 
the standard of education for our people. Your contribu- 
tion will assist us to realize our aim. All money contributed 
will be used for the purpose mentioned. 

Then follow names of 22 of the most influential men in 
the Chinese community who endorse the movement. In- 
cluded are the names of the Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Rev. Luke S. Chan is pastor of the church. The mis- 
sionaries are Miss Alice F. Snape, Mrs. H. V. Didrickson 
and Miss Celia D. Allen. The Chinese school, night school, 
graded Sunday school with 350 enrolled, young people’s 
unions, boy scouts, sewing school, clubs for women and 
young women, are features of the work of this church, which 
is highly esteemed by the Chinese community and the 
Americans as well. 
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Sin Kyuo-long, Bamboo Merchant of Ko-chiao 


BY. A. F. UFFORD OF EAST CHINA 


0T far from the city of Shaohing, in the 
As] midst of the fertile plain by the same 
@) name, is the town of Ko-chiao. The 
AM business section is served by wide and 
an | deep canals which form the means of 

==) communication with the surrounding 
villages as well as with the outside world. To the 
market the farmer brings his eggs and chickens, his 
fruits and vegetables, his pigs and cereals. From the 
market he takes home matches, kerosene, coarse 
cotton cloth for his own clothes and prints for his 
women folk, and the few simple farming implements 
that he needs. 

One of the necessities in every home is the bamboo. 
Its uses are varied. For handles to hoes, rakes and 
the mattock; for carrying loads on the shoulder; as 
a substitute for the conventional clothes line of our 
country; for dippers, spouts and vases; for boat 
covers and partitions between rooms; for rafts on 
streams where the water is too shallow for boats; for 
pipe stems and fly swatters; for chopsticks, sieves, 
and covers of all kinds; for tables, chairs, and stools; 
for baskets, trunks, and beds; for hats, flutes, and 
umbrella frames—the bamboo is in constant demand. 

The bamboo merchant goes out into the hills to 
buy his stock. On the backs of coolies it is carried 
to the nearest stream. There it is made into a raft 
which is floated down to the nearest canal and thence 
hauled by trackers along the towpath to the market. 
Sin Kyuo-long has been for years a bamboo 
merchant. Periodically he makes long trips into the 
hills to buy stock. When it reaches Ko-chiao it is 
stacked at the place of selling and sold to any and 
all customers. 

Fifteen years ago Sin Kyuo-long came before the 
committee of the Ko-chiao church as a candidate for 
baptism. His Christian experience was clear. His 
statement of purpose was forceful. Christ had 
gripped him and he had gripped Christ. There was 
no question but that he should be received. He came 
into the church and immediately became a strong 
worker. There was one bad habit, however, which 
he had not conquered. He was still fond of his cup 
of Shaohing wine. Shaohing has long been famous 
for its wine, or rice-spirit. The rich rice-growing 
fields and the many lakes of clear water have made 
its production cheap and easy. Wine drinking is an 
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almost universal custom among the non-Christian 
population. There is little drinking to excess, ex- 
cept at feasts, but the habit is very firmly fixed. 
Sin Kyuo-long was no exception. 

As he became increasingly active in the church he 
saw that wine drinking was incompatible with his 
Christian life. One day he came to his Chinese 
pastor with these words, “Pastor, I have decided to 
give up my wine.” The pastor, a very wise shep- 
herd and ardent temperance man, said, ‘“That’s 
fine, when do you intend to do it?” ‘‘Next year,” 
was the prompt reply. The pastor said, “Why next 
year?” Sin Kyuo-long answered, “Because the 
Chinese New Year is almost here. I shall have to 
entertain many guests and be entertained a great 
deal. It would be inconvenient to give it up now, 
but as soon as the New Year with all its entertaining 
is past I shall certainly give it up.” The pastor re- 
plied, “No you won’t. You are only fooling your- 
self. No man ever gave up wine that way. The only 
way to give it up is to do it here and now, this 
instant. Will you do it?” Sin Kyuo-long’s answer 
was prompt, “I will.” The two knelt in prayer. 
The miracle was performed. Sin Kyuo-long then 
and there broke with wine. The old master was 
mastered through faith in Jesus Christ. From that 
day he has never touched wine. More than that he 
has been an earnest witness to the power of God to 
help a man conquer the drink habit. Each year he 
has an anniversary. He buys New Testaments, 
gospel portions, hymnbooks, tracts against wine and 
tobacco, in short any helpful publication that he can 
find. After inscribing on the fly-leaf of each piece 
of literature words like these, “In commemoration 
of the fact that I, Sin Kyuo-long, on such a day in 
such a moon in such a year gave up my wine,” he 
distributes the literature among his friends. 

Wherever Sin Kyuo-long goes he carries with him 
a stirring testimony of the power of God to save 
from the curse of drink. Others may talk in smooth 
tones of their personal privilege to drink, or attempt 
to convince their friends that drink does not hurt 
them. He knows that for long years it hurt him 
and that now he is free. With all the power of his 
rugged character, long experience, and plain but 
eloquent speech, he drives home the fact that God 
ean save unto the uttermost, 
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What the City Did to the Mind of a Country Boy 
An Autobiographical Sketch from “The Crowded Ways’ 


Childhood in a home on a farm removed from all neigh- 
bors, a home suffused with religious devotion; the later 
teens spent working on the farm summers, and teaching in 
a district school winters; subsequent years in academy and 
college; then New York—New York seen from the view- 
point of a theological seminary on the one hand and a 
community-serving church on the other: this was the ex- 
perience of one country boy. Personal contacts in the 
church were now to be interpreted in the light of the social 
passion, communicated by two seminary professors of social 
vision who disclosed a new world of economic and social 
conflict. As a young man he came to see the city in its 
severer aspects. 

Moreover, the city was seen by him in terms of persons, 
a great medley of them: the boy who became a hobo, one 








of a large family that was practically crushed out of ex- 
istence by disease caused by poverty; the boy who tried to 
kill his brother when crazed by excessive cigarette smoking; 
girls from homes little better than hovels, who appeared at 
Sunday school each week neatly attired, and who lived on 
a plane far above their environment; Mr. C., typical 
rounder and idler; Mrs. S., mother of a large family, who 
preserved a fine spirit through a long struggle and won the 
respect of all who knew her. Everywhere the young man 
saw disease, poverty, wretchedness, unprotected old people, 
struggling widows with small children, neglected child life, 
crowded quarters, tuberculosis, open saloons, with their toll 
of misery. There were other persons, however, resourceful, 
self-sacrificing, giving themselves in altruistic service with 
enthusiasm and joy, among them Edward Judson, founder 
of the church which bears his name, a social and religious 
pioneer. 

The time came when this young lad had to be a part 
of the city. What a thrill! A part of the city! A place of 


responsibility! A chance to get hold and an obligation to 
hold on! “There are two conditions of success,” Edward 
Judson told him quaintly, “longevity and good behavior.” 
“To succeed you must keep alive. Time is a solvent.” 
“If we succeed without suffering, it is because others suf- 
fered before us; if we suffer without succeeding, it is in 
order that others may succeed after us.” 

Then the task of translating dreams into institutions. It 
is worth while, for institutions live longer than individuals. 
What a challenge in concrete situations! Economic forces 
are about to wipe this downtown church out of existence. 
How may it be saved? For saved it must be. Years of 
effort—and what joy when it is accomplished. 

This foreign-language community has no spiritual leader- 
ship. The people have broken with conventional religion. 
Religion must be reinterpreted in terms of daily life. An 
understanding leader must be found who can be a guide 
along the crowded ways. This is the typical sequence: first 
a lone prophet, then a few faithful adherents, finally a 
strong church with a radiating Christian influence; the 
church alive with children; some of these boys and girls 
later in college; after years of study, they become ministers, 
teachers, and physicians, taking their places in the world’s 
work—all of them grown from the raw material of this 
church. 

Here is a neighborhood teeming with child life—a chal- 
lenge to churches to open their doors for church vacation 
schools, for week-day schools of religion, for every Christian 
agency designed to promote healthy and normal develop- 
ment in the lives of boys and girls. Here is a new suburban 
community of beautiful homes. What an opportunity to 
enlist this wealth of childhood, manhood, and womanhood 
in the establishment of a church that shall take its part in 
bringing in the kingdom of God. 

What partners one finds in such service to the diversified 
city! Business men of high ideals, glad to give themselves 
to things worth while; physicians ready to contribute to the 
well-being of the under-privileged; women willing to do 
their share in the work of the world; young people eager 
for worth-while service; workers of diversified gifts who 
know how to find unexpected stores of human resources in 
hidden places; associates in various enterprises, all seeking 
to equalize opportunity and to open the way to richer, 
fuller living, in the recognition that the only helpful rela- 
tionship is mutuality, the exchange of the things of the 
spirit based on respect for personality. 

Yes, the country boy has liked the city because it is 
filled with people, people, people—some improvident, shift- 
less, lacking any serious purpose, some hard and grasping; 
others responsive, resourceful, unselfish, glad to communi- 
cate Christian spirit and to share resources. In short, the 
city has given this boy a social outlook, has heightened 
his sense of the value of personality, has convinced him of 
the potency of the grace of God in Christ. 

The city has made him venturesome, daring. Like the 
farm in his boyhood, it has taxed his resourcefulness, for it 
has presented problems more difficult than chess, more tem- 
peramental than golf, more rough-and-tumble than football, 
more dangerous than automobiling; problems beyond him, 
yes, a thousand miles, but uncéasingly alluring. 
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Progress of Baptist Foreign-Speaking Groups in the United States 


<9] ATURDAY, March 16, at the 
#244 International Baptist Semi- 
‘Ai nary in East Orange, N. J., 
M| the Committee on Coordina- 
$2564) tion of Baptist Bodies Using 
Foreign Languages was called together 
by the chairman, Dr. H. C. Gleiss of 
Detroit. In appearance the twenty mem- 
bers of the Committee seemed to be 
Americans of one blood, although in 
reality they represented many different 
racial life streams. In speaking there 
were to be distinguished different ac- 
cents, but the unity of spirit proved the 
binding power interracially of our com- 
mon Christian experience. President 
Frank L. Anderson was the gracious 
host, and the presence of Dr. Frank A. 
Smith, secretary of missions of the Home 
Mission Society, Mrs. Katherine West- 
fall, executive secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, and Rev. Mitch- 
ell Bronk, Ph.D., of the Publication So- 
ciety, added interest to the meeting. 

Dr. Gleiss led in the opening devo- 
tions, after which brief reports were 
given of the work during the past year of 
each body represented. The Rumanians 
reported 8 pastors, 800 members, 21 
churches and missions, with 68 baptisms. 
The Germans reported 270 churches, 306 
ordained pastors, 33,639 members, with 
1,262 baptisms, and a total of $999,436 
raised for all purposes. Thelanguage bar- 
riers are still in evidence in the German 
work and are kept up by immigration. 

The Czechoslovaks have a thriving 
organization of 32 churches and 24 min- 
isters, with 125 baptisms. The Czecho- 
slovak Convention is raising $5,000 for 
mission work in Czechoslovakia, but it 
has not been opening any new work in 
the United States for over a year and a 
half, not because of lack of opportunity, 
but because of lack of funds. 

The Hungarians reported the best con- 
vention year so far, with 41 churches, 
2,032 members and 152 baptisms. The 
work is well organized but there is need 
for greater missionary work. The prob- 
lem of the aged minister is acute, and pre- 
vents young men from entering the work. 

The Italian group with 50 churches, 
38 of which reported a total of 900 
members, contributed $62,000 for all 
purposes; the 43 pastors reported 284 
baptisms. The Italian church in Silver 
Lake, N. J., has recently come to self- 
support and has a parsonage which is a 
social center for the young people. It 
was stated that any evidence of lack of 
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interest on the part of Americans in the 
Italian work has a depressing effect upon 
the Italians. 

Work among the Finns is affected by 
the small quota of new immigrants, but 
there are 20 churches, 1,000 members, 
and 9 ordained pastors. The great prob- 
lem is to secure bi-lingual pastors. This 
work is characterized by a high type of 
Christian living and sacrificial giving. 
The French report 7 pastors and 9 
churches, with about 500 members be- 
longing to American churches. An or- 
phanage is supported by the French for 
their children. There is a good evan- 
gelistic spirit, but scarcity of pastors. 

The Danish churches organized their 
conference in 1910, although the first 
Danish Baptist church was organized in 
1856. In 1910 there were 48 churches, 
now only 35. Then 3,331 members, now 
4,439. The value of the church prop- 
erty is $500,000. These Danish churches 
contributed $250,000 to the unified 
budget of the denomination in 17 years, 
in addition to what they gave for schools, 
pensions, and $1,395,380 for all church 
expenses during the same period. There 
were 130 baptisms last year by 50 pas- 
tors. Of 35 churches, 25 have all ser- 
vices in English, and all others use a 
large proportion of English. The next 
step will be the dissolution of the Danish 
Conference and the union of the Danish 
churches with the English-speaking Asso- 
ciations. 

The Norwegian Conference is alive 
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and thriving and includes work in Can- 
ada. The work in some places must 
still be done in the Norwegian language. 
Eight tents are being used in mission 
work in new fields. Twenty percent of 
the fishermen in Alaska are Norwegian 
and should have a Baptist work. 

The Mexican Baptist churches have 43 
pastors, 10 women missionaries, 3,000 
members; had 1,500 professions of faith 
last year with 448 baptisms, and con- 
tributed $25,000 for all purposes. There 
is a Seminary with five teachers, and 17 
Mexican students preparing for the min- 
istry. There are 4 colporters and an 
overwhelming number of calls for new 
work. There are two Mexican Associa- 
tions, one in the Chicago area and the 
other in Southern California. 

The Swedish Conference reports 332 
churches with 33,806 members and 1,367 
baptisms. Church property is valued at 
$1,201,807 and $1,140,885 is raised for 
all purposes annually. The Swedish 
people support 4 old peoples’ homes and 
two homes for children, besides their 
schools. The Polish Conference has 11 
churches and missions, with 1,354 mem- 
bers, and 6 missions in Canada with 200 
members. They give $17,111 for self- 
support annually. 

Dr. F. L. Anderson led the devotions 
for the afternoon session. The com- 
mittee on place of meeting for next year 
reported in favor of Cleveland. The 
need for foreign language tracts of 
higher type and for better periodicals 
was presented. The Publication Society 
publishes now more than 257 foreign 
language tracts and wishes new material. 

It was the consensus of opinion that 
all the foreign-speaking churches tend 
toward assimilation by the American 
churches by natural processes, but that 
it is dangerous to attempt to accelerate 
the movement by eliminating the for- 
eign languages too quickly. Foreign 
language churches should be aroused to 
a sense of responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of the people in their commu- 
nity who are not of that particular race. 

It was suggested that the pioneer mis- 
sionary passion of the foreign language 
churches could be kept alive through a 
study of the lives of the heroic mission- 
aries of their respective nationalities, as 
well as by the history of missions around 
the world. The younger generations 
should have a real and definite experience 
of salvation and be taught their respon- 
sibilities for missions. 
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Secretary Charles L. White Honored at Fellowship 
Dinner of the Home Mission Society 


BY COE HAYNE 


The Annual Fellowship Dinner of the 
Home Mission Agencies of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, on Friday eve- 
ning, June 14th, in the handsome new 
building of the Y. W. C. A., Denver, was 
attended by 129 men and women. Dr. 
Charles L. White presided in his cus- 
tomary happy manner. In the absence 
of President A. M. Harris, Dr. W. H. 
Bowler, executive secretary, brought the 
greetings of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. He referred appreciatively to 
the fellowship of over twenty-five years 
which it had been his privilege to enjoy 
as a full-time worker in the field of 
home missions. As an officer of the 
Convention he could not help but try to 
vision what it means to have the home 
mission forces united in spirit and pur- 
pose in fostering a common Kingdom 
task in America. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. B. Palmer of Colo- 
rado were introduced as the host and 
hostess of the Convention and the hon- 
ored guests of the evening. Dr. Palmer 
recalled experiences at the Crow Mis- 
sion with Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt 
twenty-five years ago, and spoke regret- 
fully of the near going out from the inner 
circle of Dr. White, who has resigned 
as executive secretary of the Home Mis- 
sion Society. 

A joint message to Dr. White and Dr. 
Petzoldt from Dr. H. B. Grose, Editor 
of Missions, who has attended nearly 
all of the annual fellowship meetings, 
was read by Associate Editor William 
B. Lipphard. It follows: 


Dear Dr. White: I regret more than 
I can express that I cannot accept your 
kind invitation to be present at the An- 
nual Fellowship Dinner. All the more 
do I feel this absence because of the 
fact that my dear friend and fellow 
tribesman, Dr. Petzoldt, is to celebrate 
with you the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of a distinguished service, with which I 
am proud to have had some connection 
in the publicity way from the first— 
for it was the Home Mission Monthly 
that introduced the Crows and White 
Arm and the young missionary to our 
Baptist constituency. Association with 
him and Mrs. Petzoldt has been among 
the inspirations of my editorial career, 
and I had anticipated meeting and greet- 
ing these noble and consecrated achiev- 
ers of large triumphs for Christ at your 
gathering. Kindly give them from Mrs. 


Grose and me our love and all good 
wishes for the next quarter century. 


And yet again my regret is poignant 
because this is an occasion of merited 
honor to yourself, as you are laying 
down the burdens of executive work. 
Through a score and more of years we 
have been associated in the missionary 
enterprises of the denomination, have 
enjoyed Christian fellowship, and shared 
ideals and ideas relating to the supreme 


and common task of Kingdom building. 


Let me join with the fellow workers 
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around these tables in the tributes they 
pay you for your work’s sake, and in 
the affection they bear you for your own 
sake, in memory of your unfailing 
thoughtfulness, graciousness and kind- 
ness. In this brusque and heedless age 
it means much to have comradeship with 
one whose culture is beautifully ex- 
pressed by Sir Philip Sydney’s phrase, 
“high thoughts seated in a heart of 
courtesy.” Rest assured, dear Dr. 
White, that while you will be missed in 
the social and official gatherings where 
you have so long been a leader, you will 
carry with you our love, esteem and 
godspeed. 


Mrs. K. S. Westfall expressed her joy 
because of the friendly relations of the 
Woman’s Board with the other Boards 
of the denomination. In his introduc- 
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tion of Dr. W. H. Main, Dr. White 
reviewed the various constructive meas- 
ures that had brought the Publication 
Society and the Home Mission Society 
together in cooperative missionary en- 
terprises. Dr. Main said that for years 
he had longed for the time when the 
denomination would recognize the teach- 
ing of truth as a distinctly missionary 
task. “If we do not train our boys and 
girls in Christian truth,” he said, “we 
are going to miss the boys and girls 
from the ranks of the future missionary 
workers.” 

Dr. Frank A. Smith referred to the great 
body of missionaries on near and far fields, 
toiling in the obscure places in great cities, 
on the plains, on lonely Indian fields, whose 
devotion and sacrifice determine the 
progress in kingdom tasks. In conclu- 
sion he spoke for the headquarters staff 
concerning the retirement of Dr. White. 
“We of the Home Mission Society have 
a very great regret in view of the resig- 
nation of our executive secretary. We 
owe him a large debt of gratitude. The 
breadth of his experience, the greatness 
of his devotion to the Home Mission 
cause, have not only immeasurably en- 
riched this great enterprise through the 
years, but have enriched the lives of 
those who have been in contact with 
him.” 

After defining the fellowship of ser- 
vice and tracing the growth of the co- 
operative relationships of the denomina- 
tional Boards, Dr. A. LeGrand, speak- 
ing for the group of State Convention 
secretaries, recalled the service rendered 
by Dr. White in the initial movement 
that resulted in the formation of the 
fellowship known as the Home Mission 
Agencies. “I am sure we will miss his 
leadership as we gather together in the 
years to come,” declared Dr. LeGrand. 

Introduced by Rev. A. A. Forshee, re- 
tiring chairman of the group of city sec- 
retaries, Rev. O. T. Stewart of Phila- 
delphia said he wished to join with 
others in an expression of appreciation 
of the long service of Dr. White as a 
missionary executive. Dr. Stewart has 
completed twenty-one years of labor in 
his present position, coming to this work 
in the same year Dr. White received ap- 
pointment as an officer of the Home 
Mission Society. 

The following persons were intro- 
duced: Superintendent J. A. Buntin of 
the Kiowa Indian Agency, Oklahoma; 
Rev. Edwin E. Sundt, newly appointed 
director of rural work; Dr. N. R. Rair- 
den, a former district secretary of the 
Home Mission Society; Dr. Bruce Kin- 
ney; President and Mrs. B. D. Weeks 
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of Bacone College; Ataloa and her 
mother, Mrs. Stone, of California; Dr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt; Rev. John 
Frost, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Bentley, the 
Misses Olds, Harms and Wigmann, mis- 
sionaries on the Crow Reservation. 

President Weeks referred to the life 
and service among the Indians of Father 
Murrow, now ninety-four years old. He 
reminded the group of the fact that ten 
years ago there were no Indians taking 
a college course, while now there are 
about thirty-five. “I have an old Indian 
brother in Oklahoma, now eighty-six 
years of age, who has given all his life 
to the Baptist denomination,” concluded 
Dr. Weeks. “He comes around about 
once a month to see how Bacone Col- 
dege is progressing, and almost his first 
question is, ‘How is Dr. White?’ When 
I told him the other day that Dr. White 
had resigned, the old man was thought- 
ful for a moment and then he said, 
‘Well, I’m sorry. I wanted him to steer 
the Home Mission Society as long as I 
lived.’ I do not know of more genuine 
affection and devotion that any man 
possesses than Dr. White has from these 
old Indian people.” 

At the close of the hour of fellow- 
ship Dr. White made his only reference 
to his retirement. “The oldest Indian 
missionary in the world writes me about 
four times a year. He begins his letter 
in this way, ‘My beloved son,’ and he 
signs his letter ‘Father Murrow.’ I 
would like to send him a message to- 
night extending your love and apprecia- 
tion of his great service. A few weeks 
ago I had the privilege of presiding at a 
luncheon in honor of Dr. Grose, who 
had completed twenty-five years as an 
editor of missionary magazines. I am 
sure it is with your approval that I may 
send him tonight a letter of appreciation 
and of love. It is almost impossible 
for me to say anything personal tonight. 
I think all that is in my heart can be 
uttered if we rise together and sing 
again that hymn with which we have 
always closed these fellowship dinners, 
‘Blest be the tie that binds.’ ” 

While sincere regret had been re- 
flected in the informal speeches in view 
of the imminent severance by Dr. White 
of his official relationships with the va- 
rious organizations represented by those 
who had gathered around the tables, it 
was evident that the occasion would be 
the source of happy memories not only 
for Dr. White and for his daughter, 
Miss Mary White, who sat beside him 
at the speakers’ table, but for all whose 
privilege it had been to enjoy the brief 
fellowship of the evening. 
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Dr. C. L. White’s Resignation 


Dr. Charles L. White, executive sec- 
retary of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, presented his resigna- 
tion to its Board of Managers on Mon- 
day, May 20, to take effect October 1, 
or as soon thereafter as the best inter- 
ests of the Society permit. Following 
an informal discussion marked by many 
expressions of regret and deep apprecia- 
tion of his long service, the Board ac- 
cepted his resignation, with the expecta- 
tion that he will continue to serve until 
his successor has been appointed. 


Dr. White resigned the presidency of 
Colby College twenty-one years ago to 
become associate corresponding secre- 
tary. During this time, the Board an- 
nounces, Dr. White has served twelve 
years as executive secretary, a period 
marked by many far-reaching develop- 
ments on mission fields, by basic changes 
in missionary procedure, by an impres- 
sive financial growth, both in income 
and endowments, and by the inaugura- 
tion and strengthening of cooperative 
relationships, both denominational and 
interdenominational. In offering his 
resignation Dr. White expressed his deep 
gratitude that he has been privileged for 
so long a time to have a part in the 
work of an aggressive Christian organi- 
zation that has been bound up with the 
life of the churches and the nation, the 
influence of which indeed have been 
world-wide. 


He said it was his desire a year ago to 
lay down routine work, but at that 
time he was not free to plan for the fu- 
ture. He expressed keen regret that he 
was severing his long and intimate rela- 
tions with the officers of the Society, 
the members of the Board, and the of- 
fice force, and with the secretaries of 
the State Convention, City Mission So- 
cieties and other cooperative denomina- 
tional missionary agencies with whom 
he has been in such long fraternal rela- 
tionship. He said that before his age 
became too far advanced, he desired 
freedom from official responsibility in 
order that he might labor, if less strenu- 
ously he hoped as effectively, in carry- 
ing on privately several kinds of 
missionary and promotional denomina- 
tional and interdenominational activi- 
ties, not possible while occupying an 
official denominational position. 


www 


The best mission book ever published 
cannot compare with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to our wonderful magazine. 


Sue M. Herrick, Levant, Maine. 
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On Furlough 


Let me go back! I am homesick 
For the land of my love and toil, 
Though I thrill at the sight of my 
native hills, 
The touch of my native soil. 
Thank God for the dear home country, 
Unconquered and free and grand, 
But the far-off shores of the East to me 
Are the shores of the promised land. 


No longer young, I know it, 
And battered and worn and gray, 
I bear in my body the marks that tell 
Of many a toil-filled day; 
But there’s a while before me, 
Till the hour for the sun to set; 
My heart is eager to forward go, 
And work for the Master yet. 


My brain is dazed and wearied 
With the new world’s stress and strife, 
With the race for money and place and 
power, 
And the whirl of the nation’s life. 
Let me go back! Such pleasures 
And pains are not for me; 
But oh, a share in the harvest home 
In the lands beyond the sea! 


For there are my chosen people, 
And that is my place to fill, 
To spend the last of my life and strength 
In doing my Master’s will. 
Let me go back! ’Tis nothing 
To suffer and do and dare, 
For the Lord has faithfully kept His 
word, 
He is with me everywhere. 


—Mary E. Boyer. 


The expressive poem above was sent 
by Mr. H. F. Curtis, of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Omaha, who says, “The 
Boyer family were farm neighbors of our 
family in Erie County, Pa., many years 
ago,” and encloses the following item 
from the North East Breeze of June 2, 
1928: ‘Miss Boyer, formerly of North 
East, Pennsylvania, has been many years 
a missionary in China. She spent some 
time here last year, accompanied by her 
adopted daughter, a little Chinese girl, © 
and expects to return to China the latter 
part of July.” 


Much Needed 


At Rainy Mountain Church, for the 
use of the Kiowa women—patchwork in 
8-inch squares. The women are needing 
to earn money and can do so through 
making and selling quilts. “All contri- 
butions thankfully received.” Address 
Mrs. H. R. King, Mountain View, Okla. 
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The Annual Meeting in Denver 


“T am color blind,” said Mrs. H. E. 
Goodman at the opening of the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Foreign So- 
ciety in Denver; “I am blind to the 
color of the skin, for I can see only the 
glorious look in the eyes of Christians.” 
Mrs. Goodman went on to compare for- 
eign mission work to a lever. “The 
missionaries,’ she said, “are the ful- 
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crum; the people at home are the 
weight arm; the longer the weight arm, 
the more powerful the power arm.” 


Four new board members were intro- 
duced to the Society: Mrs. M. C. Fet- 
ter of New England district, Mrs. R. L. 
Bogardus of South Pacific district, Miss 
Ethel Bentley of East Central district, 
and Mrs. P. E. Clement of West Central 
_ district. One of the outstanding guests 
was Miss Zen-fong Yong of Huchow, 
China, the adopted daughter of Miss 
Mary Jones. 


The keynote of the meeting was taken 
from the words of Dr. Martha Gifford: 
“The confidence already placed in us de- 
mands that we be worthy of that confi- 
dence.” With that in the minds of all 
present the meetings were unusually in- 
spirational. 


The report of the Foreign department 
included the story of the Karen Cen- 
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tennial in Burma, the Jubilee in Belgian 
Congo, the return of our missionaries to 
West China, the support given to nine 
Union Colleges, the new educational era 
in Japan and East and South China, 
which means a forward step in national 
leadership. Miss Minnie Sandberg told 
of the decoration of Miss Clara Converse 
by the Emperor of Japan in recognition 
of her services in the educational field 
of that country. Miss Converse was 
the twenty-first person to receive this 
decoration. 


Thirteen new appointees met the 
women of the Society in Denver. Be- 
sides those whose pictures were pub- 
lished last month in Missions there 
were Miss Dorothy Stevens, who will go 
to the Philippines, Miss Vendla Ander- 
son to Congo, Miss Helen Wilson to 
Japan, Miss Eva Cummins to Burma, 
Miss Lucille Tuttle and Dr. Alice Ran- 
dall to Assam. The people of Henzada, 
Burma, have saved enough money to 
support an American missionary-teacher; 
Miss Inez Crain was appointed to that 
position. There was great rejoicing 
that this year we are able to send to the 
field thirteen thoroughly trained young 
women missionaries. 


Especially inspirational were the short 
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talks of the missionaries home on fur- 
lough, among them the Misses Helen 
Bailey, Velva Brown, Sarah Gowan, 
Willie Harris, Elizabeth Hay, Viola Hill, 
Mary Jones, Catherine Mabie, Mildred 
Mosier, Annie Prince, Hazel Mann, An- 
nabelle Pawley, Edith Ballard, Marion 
Reifsneider and Marion Traver. The 
fine devotional services at the beginning 
of each session were conducted by mis- 
sionaries and new appointees. 


The Judson Fund was one of the out- 
standing interests of this annual meet- 
ing, for there remains only one year 
until its completion. The reports by 
Miss Evelyn Cranska and Miss Allene 
Bryan, Judson Fund field workers, as 
well as the reports of the committees 
and a special Judson Fund program, 
filled the Board members with enthu- 
siasm for the coming year. 


A new Plan Book was presented to 
the Society by the Committee of Con- 
ference which has spent much time in 
compiling it. The book is a guide for 
coordinating and developing district, 
state, association and local organization. 
Such.a guide book has been greatly 
needed and will be most useful. 


The women of Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict as well as the women of Denver 
were especially hospitable in their enter- 
taining. There was an automobile trip 
about the city and a tea at the home of 
Mrs. A. J. Gates. The missionaries and 
Board members became better ac- 
quainted at a missionary dinner. 


The Convention, at the recommenda- 
tion of the Society, reelected the officers 
of last year: Mrs. H. E. Goodman, 
president; Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, for- 
eign vice-president; Mrs. W. S. Aber- 
nethy, associate foreign vice-president; 
Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, administra- 
tive vice-president; Mrs. Leslie E. 
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Swain, associate administrative vice- 
president. 


The annual report of the Woman’s 
Foreign Society to the Convention was 
given this year in the form of a skit. 
On one side of the platform stood the 
women of the districts, each wearing a 
scarf of the color of her district; with 
them stood the secretaries, the mission- 
aries and the new appointees. On the 
other side of the platform stood women 
in native Oriental costumes. Mrs. How- 
ard Wayne Smith gave the administra- 
tive report and introduced the secre- 
taries. As Mrs. Nathan R. Wood gave 
the Foreign report, the missionaries and 
appointees crossed from the home base 
and joined a line which connected it 
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with the foreign fields. As Mrs. How- 
ard Estey reported for the Treasury de- 
partment, a large silver dollar appeared; 
after it came ten cents, which remained 
at home and ninety cents which crossed 
to the foreign field. There it was joined 
by fifty-eight cents which had been 
raised by tuition fees, government 
grants and the gifts of national Chris- 
tians. At the close of the report, leaf- 
lets, based on the ten-year survey, were 


distributed. 
Www 


Honor to Miss Converse 


The high honor paid to our veteran 
missionary, Miss Converse, by the Em- 
peror of Japan, in bestowing the Blue 
Ribbon Medal, is richly deserved. 
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School Anniversary in Ongole 


We take the following fine description 
of a mission school in South India from 
Miss Sandberg’s section of the annual 
report of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Board: 


This year marked the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the Girls’ School at Ongole. 
Soon after Dr. Clough arrived to take 
up the work there his wife, Mrs. Har- 
riet Clough, opened up a small primary 
school on the veranda of her home with 
only six pupils. This was the first girls’ 
school to be started in a region of 7,000 
square miles and among more than a 
million people. At this time education 
for women was a thing quite unknown. 
During the past year the enrolment was 
336, with 200 of these living in the 
boarding home. There has been a con- 
stant effort this year, as in other years, 
to minimize the difference between life 
in a little village and in a big station 
like Ongole. To this end, in each class 
simple projects suited to Indian life are 
carried out much as they are.in Ameri- 
can schools. Hygiene and domestic 
science are related as closely as possible 
to the home life in the boarding depart- 
ment. Work with the hands has also 
occupied an important place. Garden- 
ing, spinning, weaving of plain cloth, 
net-making, rope-making, book-binding 
and poultry-keeping, all have had their 
part in the daily life of the school. Be- 
sides all this, the management of the 
boarding department is largely in the 
hands of the girls themselves. All of 
the cooking and housekeeping for the 
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200 is done by them. All the food sup- 
plies consumed in the boarding depart- 
ment are ordered and sold to the va- 
rious cottages by a school shop commit- 
tee composed of older girls. Each fam- 
ily of girls in a cottage is in charge of 
a “big sister.” 

With the government placing greater 
emphasis on primary education, the 
teacher training work at Ongole has as- 
sumed greater importance than ever be- 
fore. A new experiment was tried and 
it was found that the larger number of 
juniors were able to complete the work 
for their government examinations in 
one year, leaving the second year free 
for professional study. The girls of the 
school took an active interest in Health 
Week, giving two Health dramas, read- 
ing Health essays, and giving First Aid 
demonstrations. Each Friday the stu- 


dents have conducted chapel, and once 
a month Good Citizenship Day has been 
observed. 

Our hearty congratulations are ex- 
tended to these two fine schools with 
their long records of Christian education 
for the women of India. 


Summer Student Volunteers 
in Burma 


Forty young people from Judson Col- 
lege, the high schools and the Woman’s 
Bible Schools gave their summer vaca- 
tion to assist Miss Mary Phillips and 
others in carrying on Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools in remote villages where 
there is little Christian influence. The 
young Christians did noble work. 


MAIN GATEWAY OF THE MABIE MEMORIAL SCHOOL IN YOKOHAMA 
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New Missionary Appointees of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


PRESENTED AT THE WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST 


CONVENTION AT DENVER Helen K. Peterson 


Mathilda Lange Maude McCarter Rose Horn 


Martha Enget M. Toreva Shutts 


Mary Mills Helen Schmitz Gretchen Ames Eleanor Seidler 


Janet Aylor Paula Beresh Monserrate Quiles Fannie.Funk 
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Elizabeth Robinson 


Helen Tate 


Oh, 


« 


Florita Munoz 


Ruth Blakely 
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The Fifty-second Annual Board 
Meeting 


Mrs. George Caleb Moor proved that 
she was following ably in the footsteps 
of that other capable and much loved 
leader of the women, Mrs. George W. 
Coleman, as she presided and led the 
devotionals at the fifty-second annual 
board meeting of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society in 
Denver, June 7-8. Mrs. John A. Weaver, 
president of the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict, brought greetings and a lovely 
bunch of purple sweet peas for Mrs. 
Moor, signifying a royal welcome from 
the women of the district. During the 
two days forty-two attended. 


The regular business of receiving and 
accepting committee reports included 
many items of interest. Regret was 
expressed at the resignation of Luella 
Adams, who has recently been director 
of the West End Community House in 
Boston. Cora Beath, so long connected 
with Mariners’ Temple, New York City, 
is to be headworker at Fellowship House 
in Omaha. The Christian Americaniza- 
tion department is also losing a loyal 
worker in the resignation of Gertrude 
Taft, missionary in New York District 
for the last five years. The report of 
the Survey and its concern to the So- 
ciety was outlined by Mrs. Katherine 
S. Westfall, executive secretary. It was 
suggested that a committee of three 
work out plans in cooperation with a 
similar committee of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society. Dr. F. B. Palmer, 
secretary of Colorado and Wyoming 
State Conventions, introduced at the 
afternoon session, not only expressed 
appreciation of women’s work in his 
states, but said, “Put a woman to a 
task, and the task is pretty well over, in 
the best way.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, treasurer, re- 
ported total receipts for 1928-29 of 
$348,083, and disbursements of $338,- 
819, leaving a surplus of $9,264. Like 
a good housekeeper, however, the so- 
ciety had cancelled its accumulated defi- 
cits of $5,908, so that on May 1, 1929, 
there was a surplus of $3,356. The ap- 
proved operating budget for 1929-30 is 
$381,000. 


Miss Julia Ames Willard spoke of the 
second mile donors. The report on 
publications was read by Mrs. West- 
fall in the absence of Mrs. August W. 
Rohl, editorial secretary, whose resig- 
nation was accepted at a later session. 
The new plan making literature free was 
described in the report, and a plea was 
made for careful distribution by asso- 
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ciation, state and district women. New 
literature, including From Ocean to 
Ocean, The Average Mather Girl, and 
It Has Been Done, was distributed. 

Miss Irene Lyons, field secretary of 
the Baptist Missionary Training School, 
reported 46 students in the school the 
past year, from 15 states, with promise 
of a larger attendance the coming year. 
The fine community work done for the 
Negroes living in the neighborhood was 
described. At the Easter service 20 of 
these boys and girls accepted Christ, 
and many are ready for baptism. Mrs. 
William A. Hill added to the report as 
a result of her recent visit. She said: 
“We have a splendid school, which in 
itself is a wonderful missionary work. 
If we could think of that school simply 
as a piece of missionary work, it would 
be worth while, but each one of those 
lives goes out to touch other lives in a 
way we cannot fathom.” Mrs. George 
M. Thomas, missionary vice-president 
of South Pacific District, reported on 
the Woman’s Department of the Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School, which is 
greatly in need of a supervisor in this 
department. 

The Forum on Organization con- 
ducted by Mrs. Westfall was most help- 
ful. District women took an active part 
in leading discussions relating to or- 
ganizational problems and their part in 
the cooperative program. Miss Ina E. 
Burton presented the Plan for Train- 
ing of Baptist Women. 

White Cross has had a banner year. 
Porto Rico was helped wonderfully in 
its time of dire need; 2,428 churches 
have done White Cross overland work 
during the year. Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney 
presented Christian Americanization, 
showing that 536 churches have reached 
out in some form of volunteer ministry 
for the New American in 30 states. 

Three new fields are to be entered in 
the Western Division supervised by Mil- 
dred Cummings. She reported the 
growing acceptance of Christ on her 
many fields. The Indians are respond- 
ing as never before to the gospel story. 
There were 19 baptisms in one day 
among the Piutes in Fallon, Nevada. 
The Orientals, too, are being drawn into 
the denomination, not only following 
Christ in baptism but raising missionary 
quotas in full, the first time in their 
history. 

Mrs. Adah H. Boyce, Supervisor of 
Central Division, described the various 
types of mission work to be found in 
her field, as the missionaries reach 
Americans, Indians, Negroes, and for- 
eign-born groups. One of the greatest 
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problems the missionaries have is how 
to help the Negro in the northern states 
adjust himself to the new life. There 
is need for the finest type of Negro lead- 
ership. Two additional missionaries are 
to be placed in Central Division. Mrs. 
Boyce highly praised the missionaries 
in her division for their unselfish service. 

The Home Mission vice-presidents 
held a symposium on their work, telling 
of their contacts with the missionaries 
assigned to them as specials. All 
were present except the vice-presidents 
from New England and Atlantic Dis- 
tricts. It was evident that these women 
take their work seriously and ener- 
getically. Mrs. Westfall urged them to 
endeavor to send the finest young 
women with an educational background, 
refinement and initiative, to the training 
school in Chicago. 

President A. M. Harris was intro- 
duced and happily expressed his interest 
in the work of the Woman’s Society. 
Mrs. H. F. Hoffman, president of the 
Boulder School of Missions, extended 
greetings as a Denver woman, a mis- 
sionary woman, and in the name of the 
Boulder School.- 

Miss Clara E. Norcutt comprehen- 
sively reviewed the Society’s work in 
Latin America and the Negro schools. 
The missionary force in Cuba is sadly 
depleted. Our two American mission- 
aries there are doing fine work, organ- 
izing the women into societies and 
translating our literature for use there. 
The offering from the women of Cuba 
the past year was $951. The school at 
Monterrey, Mexico, is under American 
leadership for the first time, with Miss 
May Gilbert as director and 200 stu- 
dents. Miss Eleanor Blackmore, pio- 
neer missionary in Central America, is 
now located at Leon. Miss Norcutt 
gave details of interest as to the devel- 
opments in Central America. Passing to 
the Negro schools, she had visited six 
during the year, in company with Mrs. 
Harvey O. Dobson. While the Society 
formerly made appropriations to 20, it 
now helps only 7 schools. The visitors 
realized that it is only as we reach and 
train leaders that we can reach the 
masses of the colored people. 

In the afternoon a visit was made to 
the Mexican Baptist Mission in Denver, 
where the Mexican children took part in 
a C. W. C. installation service con- 
ducted by Miss Beulah Hume. 

Saturday evening session was given 
to the missionaries. Mrs. Howard Col- 
well of Loveland, Colo., was in charge. 
The work was presented entertainingly 
by means of a sketch outlined by Mrs. 
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Mary E. Bloomer. In answer to Mrs. 
Colwell’s questions, the home life, habits 
and character of the people were de- 
scribed by the missionaries—Thelma 
Sayler, kindergartner of Pueblo, Col.; 
Ruth -P. Hughes of Rock Springs, Wyo.; 
Cecile Tucker, with the Mono Indians 
at Auberry; Anna Belle Stone, teacher in 
El Cristo, Cuba; Mrs. Boyce and Miss 
Cummings. This was an informing ex- 
ercise, and showed how effectively the 
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missionaries were reaching the lives of 
the people with the gospel. 

Sunday afternoon there was a vesper 
service in charge of Mrs. John Nuveen. 
This was made a memorial to Miss Dora 
de Moulin, who gave ten years to pio- 
neer educational work in Central Amer- 
ica, and to Mrs. Charles L. White and 
Mrs. Frank M. Goodchild, whose lov- 
ing and faithful service on the board of 
was voiced by Mrs. William A. Hill. 

















Joint Board Meeting 


On Thursday morning, June 13th, 
more than 100 women gathered at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, for the 
joint meeting of the Boards of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. These 
women, representing national, district, 
state, association and local church or- 
ganizations, came because of their deep 
interest in and devotion to the work, 
and their desire for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. 


Mrs. James Madison Pratt, chairman 
of the Committee of Conference, pre- 
sided. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. F. I. Smith, of Denver. 


The Board Meeting took the form of 
a Workers’ Conference, in which various 
phases of the work were presented and 
discussed. Miss Alma Noble brought 
the glad tidings of an increase along 
every line in the World Wide Guild 
work; 445 new Guilds were organized 
during the year. She expressed appre- 
ciation for the cooperation of the 
women in the Guild work. The C. W. 
C. work, under the direction of Miss 
Mary Noble, has also made creditable 
advance with 412 new organizations on 
file. 


Miss Ina E. Burton, the Woman’s 
Promotional Secretary, opened a discus- 
sion of the promotional work of the 
women. She also reported on the new 
devotional leaflet, the midyear associa- 
tion meetings, held in larger numbers 
than last year, and the new poster pre- 
pared by the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, to be hung in the churches 
and used as the clock poster has been. 

Discussion groups on “The Survey” 
are planned for this year. An effort 





will be made to interest the chairman 
of the Association Missionary Commit- 
tee in the plan, so that he will gather a 
picked group of men and women who 
can be trained to lead discussion groups 
in the period September 8-25. It is the 
hope that these trained leaders will lead 
discussion groups in their churches on 
“The Survey” in the weeks of October 
1 to November 27th. The purpose is 
to acquaint the constituency with “The 
Survey” and increase interest in the 
missionary enterprise. Miss Burton also 
presented the plan for community 
“Every Member Canvass” and budget 
making. Z 

A happy part of the morning’s pro- 
gram was the presentation of the Mis- 
sionary Education and Reading Contest 
awards. Mrs. D. D. Smith, represent- 
ing the district holding the Missionary 
Education award the past year, in a few 
gracious words presented the loving cup 
to Northwestern District. Mrs. George 
E. Young received it for the District. 
Mrs. Herbert E. Goodman presented the 
traveling libraries, on behalf of the two 
National Woman’s Societies, to the 
South Pacific District. Mrs. R. L. Bo- 
gardus received the award for the Dis- 
trict. 

Miss May Huston called upon repre- 
sentatives of the various districts to 
tell, in a few words, what the districts 
had done to promote missionary educa- 
tion. These reports showed increase in 
practically every district. Miss Huston 
spoke of the suggestion, which met with 
the approval of those in attendance, 
that there be an envelope of leaflets 
which will count on the Reading Con- 
test. “The Survey” will count ten points 
on the Reading Contest. 

There is a growing interest in College 
Counselor work among the local wo- 
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men’ssocietiesand churches. Mrs. Leshe:, 
chairman of the Student Committee, re- 
ported publicity given the College 
Counselor work in the state papers and 
in Missions. A College Counselor Bul- 
letin known as the “Cheer Leader” has 
been sent out monthly from the Com- 
mittee to the District College Counsel- 
ors. Leaflets have been issued by both 
National Woman’s Societies for distri- 
bution at summer conferences. 

In the discussion on White Cross, led 
by Mrs. George Caleb Moor, it was the 
consensus of opinion that White Cross 
does not have too large a place in the 
missionary task, that it should not be 


‘ placed in the budget, but is a service of 


love on the part of the women. Mrs. 
A. J. Gates closed the discussion. 

In considering the subject of Litera- 
ture, presented by Mrs. Herbert E. 
Goodman, the women were unanimous 
in their opinion that the literature 
needed to be of a type to attract atten- 
tion, and to be easily read. It should 
contain information and _ inspiration. 
There is not too great a quantity, but it 
is not always wisely or widely distrib- 
uted. 

Mrs. C. D. Eulette called on three 
district representatives to tell in a word 
something of what their districts were 
doing along civic lines. One of these 
chairmen said that every time she pays 
her monthly bills, she slips in a civic 
leaflet. Mrs. Eulette suggested that there 
be emphasis on one thing this year— 
education on civic responsibility. 

Mrs. John Holden, secretary-director 
for Rocky Mountain Association, out- 
lined the activities of an association 
secretary-director, which are many and 
varied. Mrs. Pratt spoke a word of 
appreciation of the work of association 
secretary-directors and Mrs. Sylvester 
Schiele read an outline of the qualifica- 
tions of an ideal secretary-director of an 
association. The session closed with 
prayer by Mrs. W. S. Abernethy. 


Inspirational Meeting 


On the evening of June 13th, at Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, Denver, mission- 
aries of the two National Woman’s 
Boards described the work they are 
doing on their fields. Miss Alice Snape 
gave an interesting picture of the activi- 
ties of the missionaries among the Chi- 
nese at the immigration station and in 
connection with the Chinese Baptist 
Church of Seattle, and Miss Olive Rus- 
sell, in her story of the Christian Ameri- 
canization work in Atlantic District, 
showed the worth-whileness of friend- 

(Continued on page 448) 
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Church School at Clifton Springs 


The First Baptist Church of Clifton 
Springs, New York, held its annual 
School of Missions for six weeks, from 
January 23 to February 27. The school 
opened its sessions with a supper at 6:30, 
followed by study classes for men, women, 
W. W. G. girls, Royal Ambassadors, 
Juniors and Primaries. Among the text- 
books used were The New Africa, Black 
Treasure, In the African Bush, Book of 
an African Baby, To the Land of the Es- 
kimo, What Next in Home Missions, The 
World Thrust of Northern Baptists, and 
Youth and New America. At 8:15 a 
general convocation was held. The spe- 
cial features consisted of addresses as 
follows: “The New Life in Turkey 
through the New Alphabet,” by Mr. 
Charles W. Fowle, who spent several 
years in the Near East Relief work in 
Beirut, Syria; “My Thirty Years in 
Burma,” by Miss Margaret Sutherland, 
a former teacher in the Kemendine 
School; “The Life of David Living- 
stone,” by Stanley I. Stuber, graduate 
scholar at the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School; a_ stereopticon lecture, 
“Around the World in Forty Minutes”; 
and an address by Rev. A. M. Boggs, re- 
cently returned from his field, on “Our 
Work in a South India Mission.” On 
the closing night a missionary play, 
“How Anna Inspired the Mission Circle,” 
was presented by the W. W. G. girls, 
under the direction of their leader, Mrs. 
Elmer Brown. The average attendance 


was 79. The church has a resident mem- - 


bership of 134. Since the church was 
without pastor when the school began, a 
committee from the missionary society 
carried it on. Mr. Stuber accepted a 
call to the pastorate during February. 


“The Living Library” 


“The Living Library” is a brief imper- 
sonation of a few of the interesting books 
in the Reading Contest, talking together 
in an informal way. It takes only a few 
minutes to give and can be introduced 
into any meeting where emphasis on 
missionary reading is needed. 

The reading contest is a means simply 
toa great end. For when one learns how 
to read intelligently the way to educa- 
tion is open to anyone who desires it. 


ROYAL AMBASSADORS 


Developing the International 
Mind 

One of the outstanding objectives of 
the Royal Ambassador Movement is the 
development of future leaders who will 
possess the international mind. The 
boundary which they will set for the 
kingdom of God will not be parochial, 
or even national, but limited only by 
the limits of the globe. Recently ex- 
Secretary Charles Evans Hughes said of 
President Hoover: “President Hoover 
has the rare advantage of special and 
expert familiarity with problems abroad 
as well as at home. He knows our for- 
eign relations thoroughly. Hoover is 
internationally minded.” ‘The Royal 
Ambassador boy is on the way to the 
“internationally minded” man. 


The Doctor Yates Chapter 


While engaged in field work in Mas- 
sachusetts, Field Secretary Carr visited 
the Morton F. Yates Chapter No. 196 
of Park Street Church, Framingham, 
Mass. The meeting was opened with 
the declaration of the order. The 
Secretary reported the initiation into 
the Squire degree (second degree) of a 
group of boys. Mr. Carr gave an illus- 
trated address on the Royal Ambassador 
Camp at Ocean Park. Rev. S. P. Jef- 
ferson, the pastor, is justly proud of his 
fine group of Ambassadors. Dr. Morton 
F. Yates, the chief counsellor, is home 
on furlough from dental missionary 
work in West China. 


Promoting the Connecticut Camp 


In May Field Secretary Carr gave 
two weeks to promoting the newly. 
projected camp for the Baptist boys of 
Connecticut, to be held August 2-16, at 
Woodstock. Twelve appointments were 
covered in company with Rev. Oscar P. 
Campbell, State Director of Religious 
Education. The plan followed was to 
hold at strategic centers a district rally 
for the ’teen age boys of that area. 
Neighboring churches were asked to 
rally their boys for an outing at 4:30 
p. m. After meeting at an appointed 
church they proceeded to the park or 
lakeside. A baseball game and a weiner 
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roast proved alluring. The program was 
brought to a close with talks by Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Carr on the Camp 
Program. The schedule included New 
London at Crescent Beach; Old Mystic 
at Lantern Hill; Norwich at Norwich 
Park; Danielson at the Ravine; Meri- 
den at Birdseye’s Grove; South Welling- 
ton at the Grove; Winsted at First 
Church; Waterbury at Sheffield Road; 
Chester at Cedar Lake Camp; Bridge- 
port at Seaside Park; South Norwalk 
at Roton Park, and New Haven at West 
Rock. Each day several pastors were 
personally interviewed in their homes 
regarding the new venture. A good 
registration was secured. 


Field Work in New England 


Early in June Field Secretary Carr 
visited strategic centers in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, enlisting boys for the 
Ocean Park Camp. At that time the 
enrolment had passed the 200 mark 
and it was certain that the final enrol- 
ment would tax the capacity of the 
camps. The boys are keenly interested 
in the fact that Clarence De Mar, the 
marathon runner of New England, and 
Chief Plenty Crows of the Crow In- 
dians of Montana are to serve on the 
camp staff. 


Missionary Heroes Course No. III 


Missionary Heroes Course No. III 
made its “bow” at the Denver Conven- 
tion. Thirty-six Hero Programs, based 
on the life story of eminent mission- 
aries, are now available for the use of 
*teen-age boys. Course III includes: 


Henry G. Appenzeller, Pioneer Linguist in Korea. 
John E. Clough, Kingdom Builder in South India. 
Francois Coillard, Pathfinder on Upper Zambezi. 
George Grenfell, Explorer of Upper Congo. 
W. Barbrooke Grubb, Pathfinder in Paraguay. 
Sheldon Jackson, Builder of New Alaska. 
Theodore L. Pennell, Pioneer on Afghan Frontier. 
William A. Shedd, The Moses of the Assyrians, 
Albert L. Shelton, Martyr Missionary of Thibet. 
David W. Torrance, Medical Missionary in 
Galilee. 
Horace G. 


orea. 
Andrew Young, Representative of the Great 
Physician in Shensi. 


Underwood, King’s Counsellor in 


These programs were prepared by 
Floyd L. Carr. The set of twelve may 
be purchased for $2.50, individual cop- 
ies for 25 cents. Portraits are also 
available. The set is $1.50, individual 
portraits 15 cents. 


Articles in This Issue of Interest 
to R. A. 

“The Bamboo Merchant” by Mr. 
Ufford; Dr. Lergigo’s “The Tree of a 
Hundred Nests”; and some of the Con- 
vention reports, 
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The Third Annual Convention 
DENVER, JUNE 13, 1929 


“The rainbow’s fulness bids me work, 
Its brightness bids me play, 

The rainbow’s beauty bids me love, 
Its promise bids me pray.” 


The Rainbow Banquet at the close of 
the day’s conference was the most col- 
orful and beautiful in effect, and the 
largest we have had. There were 500 
guests, 90 of whom were the Crusaders 
of Denver. There was a gorgeous rain- 
bow at the back of the speakers’ table, 
and at each place a crépe paper cap in 
the prismatic colors, which made the 
room look most fantastic. Several Guild 
girls drove fifty miles into the moun- 
tains that morning to get wild lupin and 
other wild flowers which were a great 
treat to the Easterners. In addition, the 
same lovely dolls that were used at the 
Minneapolis Banquet in May by the 
Lake Harriette Junior Chapter under the 
direction of Mrs. Earl V. Pierce, were 
on the tables. These fascinating dolls 
were dressed to represent the countries 
in which there are Guild chapters, and 
also the special activity of these chap- 
ters. For instance, the Filipino group 
was seated busily reading, because the 
chapter at Capiz has qualified for the 
fifth year in our National Reading Con- 
test. The Burmese girls were walking 
toward a lovely rainbow box, because 
they with the Crusaders of Bassein, 
Burma, sent over $36 in American 
money to our special Rainbow Fund. 
This exhibit received one of the awards. 

The toasts were on the Rainbow and 
the charming toastmistress was Miss 
Margaret Shearer of Denver. Those re- 
sponding to the Rainbow colors were 


Miss Peterson from Wyoming, Mrs. . 


Wyrick from North Dakota, Miss Flem- 
ing from Colorado, Miss Coggins from 
Arizona, Miss Morton from Nebraska, 
Miss Tate from Illinois, Mrs. Harrison 
from Pennsylvania, and Mrs. McKern 
from California. 

Be sure to read about the part the 
Crusaders had on the program in the 
C. W. C. Department of this number of 
MISSIONS. 

We rejoiced to have some distin- 
guished guests as usual. Mrs. George 
C. Moor brought greetings from the 


Woman’s Home Society; Mrs. H. E. 
Goodman from the Woman’s Foreign 
Society; Mr. W. B. Lipphard from Mis- 
sIons, and Dr. W. A. Hill from the De- 
partment of Missionary Education. We 
missed our good and loyal friend Dr. 
Grose, Editor of Missrons, but he sent 
a telegram and at his request Mr. Lipp- 
hard read part of his address printed in 
June Missions, the part that told how 
the Guild and Crusade were keeping 
MIssIons young. Turn to your June 
Missions and read it. Then we had a 
very great treat in listening spellbound 
to Mrs. Honore Morrow, the author, 
who has just written “Splendor of God,” 
a novel based on the life and romance 
of Adoniram and Ann Hasseltine Jud- 
son. Mrs. Morrow not only charmed 
the grown-ups but the 90 Crusaders 
were on tiptoe as she related with de- 
licious humor some incidents in the lit- 
erary aspirations of her own children. 
Mrs. L. C. Light of Arizona spoke for 
the Guild secretaries, and Mrs. Clark of 





GORDON VAUGHN, WHO SPOKE FOR THE 
Cc. W. C. AT THE BANQUET 
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South Dakota for the C. W. C. secre- 
taries. It was a great joy to have Ata- 
loa with us again and to hear her sing 
those lovely Indian songs. We were 
glad that her beautiful costume, which 
was stolen last year, has been replaced. 
The program closed with a simple Candle 
Light service by Denver girls. A great 
contribution to the program was the 
singing of several numbers by the Guild 
choir, which is made up of representa- 
tives of all the Guilds in the city. This 
closed a very happy and uplifting eve- 
ning. 


THE Day CONFERENCE 


The Conference was held at Calvary 
Church but the Banquet was at First 
Church. Mrs. R. V. Hobson, Guild Sec- 
retary for Rocky Mountain District, 
presided in the morning. 

The first hour was given to problems 
of the state secretaries. At ten o’clock 
the regular discussion of all Guild ac- 
tivities began and continued through the 
day. There were five state secretaries 
present and delegates from fifteen states 
reported. 

The exhibit included a rare display 
of posters, year books, table decora- 
tions, invitations, and White Cross work. 
The awards were: Poster, Huntington 
Park, So. Calif.; Year Book, Emmanuel 
Church, Omaha; Table Decorations, 
Lake Harriette, Minneapolis; African 
Village, Mt. Olivet Church, Denver; 
Program, Trenton, N. J.; White Cross, 
Lone Star Chapter, First Church, Pasa- 
dena. 

The awards were books in the Read- 
ing Contest, with two exceptions. These 
were copies of the new Guild Bible got- 
ten out by Dr. Palmer and Miss Eva 
Knight of the Los Angeles Literature 
Bureau. They may be procured from 
all the Literature Bureaus for $2. It is 
the King James Version, Oxford Press, 
bound in Guild blue leather, with the 
emblem of the Guild in gilt on the bot- 
tom left hand corner. The emblem is 
the design of the pin and ring. Several 
copies were sold, and we are suggesting 
them for awards at Rallies and House 
Parties. 

The new literature for the year was 
presented effectively in a telephone con- 
versation between Eva Knight and 
Grace Noll of California. State organi- 
zation was presented for discussion by 
Mrs. McKern of California, City Or- 
ganization by Grace Noll, and Associa- 
tion by Mrs. Harrison of Pennsylvania. 

In the afternoon a most interesting 
feature was a sketch given by the senior 
class of the Baptist Missionary Training 
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School of Chicago. It was full of pep 
and jollity and yet showed the serious 
purpose back of it all, and the spiritual 
emphasis was strong. The class sang 
their alma mater and one or two other 
songs, and it is hoped they inspired a 
desire for life service for the Master in 
some who were there. 

There was a delightful surprise, too, 
in the presence of a lovely Chinese girl, 
Roberta Jones, who was adopted by 
Miss Mary Jones of Huchow, China, 
when a little girl, and has been given a 
college education. She spoke most ap- 
preciatively of what missionaries have 
done for the girls of China, and ex- 
pressed her purpose to use her life in 
Christian service for her sisters in 
China. 

Plans for Mission Study through our 
new programs, reading contest, theme 
contest, dramatizations, white cross and 
house parties were all discussed and 
many helpful suggestions given. The 
attendance was about 200 all day, and 
it was a glorious day of fellowship in the 
service of the King. 


Special Guild Gift for 1929-1930 


The Guild Quota for this year will be 
called Our New Jerusalem Gift, thus 
linking it with the study of the Jerusa- 
lem Conference. The whole idea is 
based on Revelation 21, a beautiful pic- 
ture of the City of God whose “gates 
shall not be shut at all by day,” and 
“The nations of them which are saved 
shall walk in the light of it: and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory 
and honor unto it.” There are twelve 
gates, which may stand for twelve 
monthly payments. These gates and the 
twelve foundations are garnished with 
precious stones, each with a special 
meaning. All of this beautiful symbol- 
ism will be reduced to practical ways of 
working, through a poster and other lit- 
erature. The gift will go to the whole 
task of our Baptist denomination. It is 
an extra gift in addition to regular 
pledges to the Missionary Budget of the 
local church, but it should be sent 
through the Church Treasurer to the 
State Promotion Director clearly desig- 
nated to the Guild New Jerusalem Gift. 
By this means it counts on the local 
church apportionment, and on that of 
the state. All material will be ready in 
September, but begin now to plan for 
the amount your Chapter will give. 
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_ New Materials Ready 


All of the new study books and the 
programs based on each are now ready, 
so order them immediately. They are 
as follows: 


Senior Chapters 


Study Books: All in the Day’s Work, 


Blind Spots 
Program: Keys to Kinship, Claire M. 
Berry 


Teen Age Chapters 
Study Books: Seven Thousand Emeralds, 
Pioneers of Good Will 
Program: Masterpieces, Anna C. Swain 
Alternate Books for Seniors: From Jeru- 
salem to Jerusalem, The Crowded Ways 
Programs: Missionary Heroines, Anna C. 
Swain 
Junior Chapters (12-15 years) 
Study Books: Going to Jerusalem, Jump- 
ing Beans 
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We have planned the Theme Contest 
for the year to correspond with the 
present classification of the Guild. The 
following are the topics and conditions, 
but there will be a printed leaflet in Oc- 
tober giving reference material. 


THEME CONTEST TOPICS 


Seniors—19 years and over: 2,000 words 

The Many-sided Foreign Missionary 

Can America Overcome Race Prejudice? 
Teen Age—15 to 18 years: 2,000 words 

The Life of Ann Hasseltine Judson 

A Day in a Christian Center 
Juniors—12 to 15 years: 1,500 words 

The Life of Mary Slessor 

The Children of Mexico 

Time Limit: Send Theme to your State 
Secretary by April 15, 1930. Special leaflet 
giving conditions and reference material 
ready in September. 
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C. W. C. Conference 


On June 13 the C. W. C. held its 
third national all-day conference at Cal- 
vary Church, Denver. At 9:30 Mrs. 
E. H. Clark, secretary for South Dakota, 
opened the meeting with a devotional 
service. There were five state secre- 
taries, one district, a few association, 
and the national secretary present, as 
well as the local leaders of all three 
groups—Jewels, Heralds and Crusaders. 
The exhibits had been arranged the day 
before and although not so large or va- 





ried as last year, the work was excellent. 
Much more work showing the value of 
the study was exhibited. The note- 
books were excellent, and some maps 
and posters showed real work. 


The reports of the year showed 1,904 
organizations at work, 412 being en- 
rolled the past year; 1,059 organizations 
are using the Junior and Primary Mis- 
sion Study books, a substantial increase 
over last year’s record. There were 


22,384 books read by the children, an 
increase of 7,000. 
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Twelve per cent of the Crusader Com- 
panies reported securing subscriptions to 
Missions. ‘There were 119 book re- 
views reported. As for the gifts, as 
usual, many secretaries reported that 
their figures were incomplete, but even 
so we gave $17,300, the largest amount 
we ever gave. The goal of the Guild 
and Crusade together was the entire 
support of the whole denominational 
Unified Budget for two twelve-hour 
days, $61,600. Our joint gifts were 
$63,314.61. 

The morning discussion was brisk and 
spirited. Briefly, we liked very much 
the maps and stickers that we used for 
our gifts last year and recommend 
something similar with possibly some 
slight variations. A few are hoping the 
trains will roll into our midst again 
soon. 

We recommend associational confer- 
ences for local leaders when new books, 
plans, methods and materials may be 
shown and explained. It was suggested 
that associational secretaries might ask 
the churches of the Association for a 
stated sum to buy some of the books 
and Helps and do some mimeographing. 
It was also suggested that a grant might 
be made from the Association funds. 

Some changes have been made in the 
Honor Point list, and it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that inasmuch as 
Everyland has been discontinued, we 
give our children the same credit, 5 
points per issue, for reading the story 
material in the Children’s Leader. 

We agreed that the White Cross work 
should be limited to the kind of work 
children can do without the expenditure 
of much money for materials. As we 
are trying to train our children to give 
their gifts of money in toto, we discour- 
age spending it for materials even 
though such materials have been defi- 
nitely requested. Supplies of that kind 
can be purchased at wholesale and on 
the field more economically. Bandages 
of old cotton, postcards, scrap-books 
and such are valuable and useful. Also, 
the pictures cut from the religious cal- 
endars may be mounted and the Scrip- 
ture verses which are printed in the 
squares of the days of the month may 
be mounted on cards for use in home 
mission fields and in the Philippine 
Islands, where English is taught in the 
schools. 

The two Primary Study books and 
the Junior Play on the Mexicans in the 
United States were printed and at the 
Convention for sale. The new leaflets 
for the year are also ready. The Special 
Interests are the Mexicans in the United 
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States and the Kindergartens at Jaro, La 
Paz and Plaza, in the Philippines, under 
the direction of Miss Selma Lagargrin 
and Miss Dorothy Dowell. The Mexi- 
can missionaries are allocated to the 
districts as follows: Atlantic District, 
Miss Ruth Blakely, Tucson; New Eng- 
land, Miss Elva Holton, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
New York, Miss Helen Tate, New York 
City. East Central, Miss Ruth Blakely; 
Central, Miss Mathilda Lange and Mrs. 
Ramirez, Los Angeles—Kindergartens: 
West Central, Miss Elva Holton; North- 
western and Rocky Mountain, Miss 
Beula Hume, Denver; Miss Louise Car- 
ter, Miss Thelma Sayler, Pueblo, Colo. 
South Pacific, Miss Fannie Funk, Miss 
Thelma Cushing, Miss Eva Ridge, Los 
Angeles. Columbia River, Miss Laura 
Wilson, Phoenix. 

At the afternoon session we had with 
us Mrs. Florence Crannell Means, 
author of our study book for Heralds, 
“Rafael and Consuelo,” and of the Jun- 
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ior Play, ‘“Pepita’s Adventure in Friend. 
ship.” She told us much about the 
value of teaching children and some- 
thing of the process of producing a mis- 
sionary study book. Miss Hazel Mann, 
a missionary from the Philippines, told 
us something of the work with her little 
children over there and of the things we 
can do to help them. 

The awards for the exhibits were pre- 
sented as follows: For the most com- 
plete educational exhibit, First Church, 
Denver. Best Notebook, Darleen Deer, 
Muscatine, Iowa. An Illustrated Map 
of Alaska, Daniel Mayers, Kinderhook, 
Ill. For Herald Exhibit, First United 
Church, Lowell, Mass. Jewels, Mexican 
Mission, Denver, Colo. 

The Banquet was one of the prettiest 
ever, and is reported in the Guild sec- 
tion. Ninety-one boys and girls singing 
and yelling added to the interest and 
pleasure of the evening. They wore 
caps of red and black crépe paper and 
had their tables by themselves. Gor- 
don Vaughn, aged ten, gave the greeting 
from the Crusaders of Denver to all. 
It was certainly a finished and creditable 
speech, delivered with ease and sim- 
plicity. It is not too much to say that 
this was one of the most attractive parts 
of the banquet program. The prize- 
winning book review was written by 
Aubrey Earhart of Hutchinson, Kans., on 
Uganda’s White Man of Work. It was 
read by a Crusader from Phoenix, 
Laura Jean Light. ‘“Fairest Lord Je- 
sus” was sung by all Crusaders, and 
Keith Smith sang “Only an armor 
bearer.” The Crusaders of First Church, 
Denver, gave a pageant, “The Spirit of 
Missions,” most effectively. It couldn’t 
have been done better and was a very 
lovely message for the close of our part 
of the program. 

The conferences on Monday and 
Tuesday were helpful and well attended 
and we are gratified at the progress that 
is apparent in all the states and in all 
departments. 


Vas, 2 Hide 


Some Smart Little Heralds 


The Heralds of the First United Bap- 
tist Church of Lowell, Mass., have just 
closed a very successful year. We used 
The Call Drum and Windows into 
Alaska. For handwork we made an 
African and an Eskimo village. In ad- 
dition each child made a Windows into 
Alaska ‘notebook, illustrating the various 
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HERALDS OF FIRST UNITED CHURCH, LOWELL, MASS. 


stories in the textbook. At our last 
meeting we made scrapbooks for chil- 
dren in hospitals, using pictures the 
children had been bringing to the meet- 
ings all winter’for this purpose. 

The dime maps were a wonderful suc- 
cess with our group. The enrollment 
was 32, and we raised $26.60 with the 
dime maps. The children also brought 
free will offerings at every meeting, 
which totaled $10.00, so that for the 
year our Heralds gave $36.50, which 
we thought was very good. This went 


_in through our church treasurer and 


was properly reported to our state sec- 
retary of the C. W. C. 

At the May first meeting of our La- 
dies’ Missionary Society, 26 Heralds 
were present and creditably answered 
questions on the year’s work, showing 
that even the youngest children had ab- 
sorbed the stories. Not only this, but 
reports have come to me from mothers 
in our group showing that the children 
have already grasped the idea of world 
friendship. 

On May 4 over 30 Heralds went to 
the Old Ladies’ Home and gave an en- 
tertainment, after which each child pre- 
sented a May basket, filled with treats 
for the ladies, which were deeply appre- 
ciated. 

I am enclosing a snapshot of our 
group, or aS Many as were present at 
that particular meeting. Miss Perron 
is in the center. I took the picture— 
Faustina L. Hall. 


C. W. C. Day Reports 


Kearney, Nebraska—We had a very 
good program for our C. W. C. Day. It 
was educational, based on our study of 
Alaska. The Crusaders planned it mostly 
themselves. They had for their project 
an Eskimo village; had a real ocean (a 
baby’s white porcelain bathtub) and real 


ice in it with a polar bear standing on 
top; small ice cakes floating in the 
water; whales and ducks, also ivory soap 
kayaks. All around the ocean was snow 
(cotton batting) sprinkled with diamond 
dust, two little igloos and incense burn- 
ers inside so that there might be smoke 
coming through the openings in the 
roofs, ivory soap Eskimos and seals, 
some of the dogs and sleds (from the 
Picture Sheet in study book mounted on 
pasteboard) colored and scattered about, 
and the stars and stripes and Alaskan 
flag. 

For the program—songs from the 
song sheet, prayer and response, salute 
to flags and accompanying song, intelli- 
gence test which we had taken at be- 
ginning of our Alaskan study, and then 
missionary song game, reports of secre- 
tary and treasurer, some of the memory 
work, stories from our study, and two 
of Miss Applegarth’s Alaskan stories.— 
Mrs. Coon, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin—How I wish 
you could have attended the program 
and party which this group put on the 
last of March. The front of the room 
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was decorated with cotton for snow. 
The chairs were arranged to resemble 
the seats in a train. The children came 
in with baggage, dolls, etc., ready to 
start for Minneapolis. When they were 
seated the conductor came and took the 
fares. Later they changed trains at 
Minneapolis and at Seattle. While 
seated the children explained where 
they were going. One group told: the 
story of the Alaskan flag. When they 
arrived at Alaska they carried on a 
number of dialogs and speeches which 
showed us what they had learned from 
their study. Following the program the 
judges decided upon the best three 
scrap books. These will be sent to the 
State and Denver Conventions.—Marie 
Chrisler. 


West Winfield, New York.—The Cru- 
saders are nearly two years old now, and 
are very enthusiastic. We have our 
Crusader meeting the second Monday 
afternoon in each month, somewhat like 
Vacation School. The Jewels, Heralds 
and Crusaders each have their own 
teacher, special study book and hand- 
work. Guild girls teach them. Another 
Guild girl teaches the Heralds, and the 
Crusaders are separated in two bands. 
We meet at 3:30, and march into the 
church bearing our Christian, Conquest 
and United States flags. After a short 
devotional period the Jewels go to their 
classrooms, and the Heralds and Cru- 
saders have a longer devotional period. 
Then each class goes to its classroom for 
the story and discussion hour. Then 
comes the handwork period, and we 
have made postcard puzzles, scrapbooks, 
pasted postal cards together, postcard 
blotters, and numerous other things. At 
five o’clock they all gather in the dining 
room, each one bringing his or her own 
lunch, and the Sunday school furnishes 
the hot drink for them. 





HERALD BAND OF THE AUSTIN CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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April 29th we observed Crusader Day. 
Our Jewel band, under the leadership of 
Miss Mildred Monroe, gave a play 
taken from “David and Susi.” I wish 
you could have seen these little ones as 
they enacted David Livingstone and the 


other characters. The Heralds and Cru- | 


saders have been studying Under the 
North Star, and they gave a dramatiza- 
tion of “Ivik Carries the Mail.” The 
Crusader Band pledged $10 to the 
church quota and paid it from their 
collections. Three of the little girls 
also packed a box for the Oneonta Bap- 
tist Home. We secured 2,560 honor 
points this last year and now have a 
total enrollment of 34 in the whole 
band.—Mrs. H. M. Quincy. 
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Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Friends in Alaska: We had some 
stories about Alaska. We made a book- 
let which we called “Windows Into 
Alaska.” We want to know about your 
dog teams, and your Sunday school. 


We are sending you a can of popcorn 
which we heard you liked very much. 
We are also sending you bird houses 
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with a verse on them, and some book 
marks. We would like to have you write 
to us. Your friend, Lois Schulz, Aus- 
tin Baptist Bible School. 


Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Miss Noble: Our Herald Band 
sent some gifts to the children of the 
Kodiak Orphanage in Alaska. We are 
sending you a copy of the letter we 
wrote to them. This is a picture of our 
Band. Donald L. Otto, Herald Band, 
Austin Bapitst Church. 


Midland, Michigan. 

Dear Miss Noble: We have our cov- 
ers on our song sheets, and are making 
note-books on Alaska. I have nine al- 
most done. I am one of the C. W. C. 
Juniors. My name is Jean Howard 
Webster. 

Mrs. Chichester is our leader. I think 
there are twenty or thirty in our group. 
We are reading about “Under the North 
Star.” Yours truly, Jean Howard Web- 
ster (age 8). 


First Baptist Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Dear Miss Noble: We are the “Light 
of the World” Crusaders. We meet 
every two weeks, on Saturday, at two 
o'clock. There are twelve in our group. 
This year we have studied Alaska and 
Africa. We made an African village, 
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African note-book; an Alaskan poster, 
sled, igloo, kayak, totem poles, and a 
travel note-book which had the design 
of the flag as a cover. 

The first Sunday of every month the 
Crusaders take charge of the opening 
exercises of the Junior Department. We 
sent a Christmas box to the Mary Mann 
Mission in Omaha. We are planning to 
send a box to India this summer. 


SOME “LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 
CRUSADERS ON A PICNIC 


Our officers are: DeLoris Taylor, 
president; Ralph Lund, vice-president; 
and John Love, secretary-treasurer. Sin- 
cerely yours, “Light of the World” Cru- 
saders. 


Ww 


Look in MISSIONS for _ the 
stories especially for the C. W. C. 
boys and girls. 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE RALLY OF THE NORTH. PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE CALVARY CHURCH, NORRISTOWN. 
PENNSYLVANIA ; ‘MRS. HENRY A. WESTON SMITH LEADER 
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Race Attitudes in Children, by Bruno 
Lasker, is a volume of understanding 
and enlightenment on a subject of ut- 
most importance. The problem of race 
relations is admittedly one of the most 
serious with which we have to deal. 
This study, made cooperatively by 
members of the Inquiry, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Lasker, goes to the be- 
ginning in childhood, to test whether 
race prejudice is inherent or the result 
of influence. Here we have not theo- 
rizing but the actual witness of the chil- 
dren, from five years on. Part I asks, 
What race attitudes do children have? 
Part II, How are race attitudes ac- 
quired? Part III, How are they taught? 
Part IV, How may they be modified? 
In the first three parts we are informed 
concerning typical forms of expression 
in early childhood and adolescence; 
changing responses to changing situa- 
tions; the part played by instinct and 
by personal experience; physiological 
differences, absorption of adult atti- 
tudes, and institutional influences; what 
children learn at school; the influence 
of Sunday school; recreational influ- 
ences; false associations, and the edu- 
cational task. This outline shows how 
vital are the matters dealt with. The 
closing part, which has to do with modi- 
fication, leads to practical possibilities. 
Starting with a needed synthesis of 
aims, which has been lacking, the in- 
quiry treats of what the home and 
school can do; then what churches and 
voluntary agencies can do. Summary 
and conclusions complete a book of 394 
octavo pages packed with carefully ac- 
quired information which the editor and 
director has put into admirable form. 
The outline above should be sufficient to 
satisfy all who are interested in this 
subject—and that ought to include 
every Christian and patriot who has 
regard for the future of civilization—as 
to the positive value of this group in- 
quiry into race attitudes of children. 
The conclusion that these attitudes are 
not instinctive and personal, but the 
consequence of prevailing folk-ways and 
environment, is certainly of importance 
to parents. We cannot speak here of 
the influence of church and Sunday 
school, or that of the hurtful literature 
of the day, hoping to do that at another 
time; in this brief review we can only 


advise our pastors and religious work- 
ers to put this volume in their libraries 
as one of the books to be studied. 
(Henry Holt & Co.; $4.) 


That Mexican, by Robert N. McLean, 
is a timely book. The revolution re- 
cently quelled by the prompt use of 
force and the popular support given to 
President Portes Gil have brought Mex- 
ico again into prominence, and increased 
the need of our understanding more in- 
telligently the conditions and character 
of our Next-door Neighbor. Son of a 
missionary who devoted the most of 
his life to work among the Mexicans, 
and himself now carrying on a Christian 
movement among them on this side the 
line, Mr. McLean knows the people, and 
it is of them in particular that he 
writes. The book is readable, frank, 
kindly, and carries its credentials with 
it. Taking Juan Garcia as his typical 
character, the author shows him in his 
heritage, his mortal ills, his conquered 
and tyrannized country, his church, and 
his migrations. We see the ideals of the 
new nationalism, also its achievements; 
follow Juan to the United States and its 
exploitation of his labor; note what is 
being done to open a new life to him 
morally and religiously. The story is 
more than interesting, it creates a sense 
of responsibility. The treatment of the 
church issue is just, and the home mis- 
sionary opening in the sections into 
which the Mexicans are flocking is em- 
phasized. This is one of the best books 
through which to become acquainted 
with a people who need our good will 
and help. (Revell; illustrated; $2.) 


Fireside Talks for the Family Circle, 
by Dr. Albert W. Beaven, disclose the 
sane, wholesome, experimental qualities 
that have made the pastor of the Lake 
Avenue Church in Rochester a power 
in the pulpit and a pervasive influence 
in the lives of his people. He has drawn 
from the family laboratory the lessons 
that would prove helpful to parents and 
children, and tend to make the Christian 
home life what it must be if our country 
is to progress in righteousness and moral 
strength. Those who are starting new 
homes will find this little volume a 
treasury of suggestions. It touches all 
sides of the family life, including the 
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family pocketbook. The opening chap- 
ter on Qualifying as Parents is filled 
with needed truth too often unrealized. 
Dr. Beaven believes that the training of 
children is primarily the parents’ task, 
and from that angle his valuable book is 
written. Few books are more useful or 
helpful than this, and few subjects more 
important just now in America. (Jud- 
son Press; $1.25.) 


What We Preach is the title of a vol- 
ume of twenty sermons by as many 
Baptist preachers in representative posi- 
tions in our denomination. The volume 
will interest many as indicating the lines 
of thought which are being followed by 
the men filling important pulpits. The 
preachers did not offer their sermons, 
but “were drafted by vote of the board 
of managers of the Publication Society,” 
which publishes the book. The sermons 
are by Drs. Abernethy, Arbuckle, Ash- 
worth, Beaven, Clausen, Elliott, Fos- 
dick, A. H. Gordon, Horsman, Ashby 
Jones, Lindsay, Ray Petty, Henry Al- 
ford Porter, J. W. Phillips, Rosselle, 
Main, J. M. Stifler, and Rev. Harold C. 
Phillips, Rev.. Russell Brougher, and 
Joseph E. Sagebeer. The subjects are 
varied, and their treatment equally so. 
It is noteworthy, however, that there 
is no attempt at sensationalism, and that 
the consciousness of being the bearer of 
a message is evident. Contemporary 
preaching, as here given, goes to prove 
the falsity of much of the flippant cur- 
rent criticism of the pulpit. (Judson 
Press; $1.50 net.) 


The Hero in Thy Soul, by Arthur 
John Gossip, is the title of a volume of 
sermons of extraordinary quality and 
power. The sub-title, “Being an At- 
tempt to Face Life Gallantly,” indicates 
the line of thought. Here is a preacher 
who brings his messages from the deeps 
of a Christian experience, who has tested 
the saving and sustaining grace of Jesus 
Christ, and would have all find the same 
strength and courage and comfort. This 
is preaching at its high point, creating 
its own atmosphere, moving the mind 
and heart, stirring the conscience, quick- 
ening the faith and aspiration. We 
commend the reading and study of this 
volume to all who seek the company of 
a heroic soul gifted with spiritual in- 
sight and interpretation and_ great 
beauty of expression. This is spirit 
speaking to spirit. Not since this re- 


viewer as a young man first read Rob- 
ertson’s sermons can he recall any which 
equal these in their intellectual and 
spiritual penetration and interpretation 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; $2.50.) 
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Children of the Light in India, by 
Mrs. Arthur Parker, contains brief but 
well told biographies of fifteen men and 
women of India who became Christians 
and fine examples of the new life in 
Christ. The author spent her life as 
a missionary in India. She wrote the 
life of Sadhu Singh some years ago. 
This book is a living witness story of 
thrilling interest, and these sketches are 
especially good material for reading in 
missionary meetings, and for making up 
programs for a series of meetings. 
Wonderful disciples these Indian lovers 
of our Lord! The closing chapter on 
Understanding of the East relates to 
present conditions, the new phases of 
the missionary movement, and the atti- 
tude of important non-Christian leaders 
to the Christian faith. The person of 
Christ, Mrs. Parker says, is at this time 
making a strong appeal. The Indian 
wants to develop Christianity on his 
own lines, and when this is done we may 
look for a new and surprisingly rich 
revelation. (Revell; $2.) 


The Bible and Social Problems, by 
Dr. Walter L. Lingle, President of 
the Southern Presbyterian Assembly’s 
Training School at Richmond, deals with 
the social and ethical teachings of Jesus 
and the Bible’s view of man’s duty re- 
garding money, poverty, war, social 
reform, and family life. These are the 
James Sprunt Lectures at the Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. The 
author pays high tribute to Dr. Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s book, Christianity and 
the Social Crisis, which greatly influ- 
enced him in the study of this important 
subject. He is convinced that only in 
acting upon the teachings of Jesus is the 
solution of the world’s social problems 
to be found. (Revell; $1.75.) 


Handbook of All Denominations, 
prepared by M. Phelan, is useful for 
reference. It gives a brief statement 
of the doctrines and the statistics of 
the denominations and new religious 
groups and sects in the country. The 
‘statements are drawn mostly from the 
official sources. The contents are in- 
formative and in many respects pa- 
thetic. (Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn.; $1.25.) 


From Depths Unknown, by Oliver 
Murray Edwards, is a volume of verse, 
written by a successful manufacturer 
threatened with blindness. For his own 


amusement and for his family he took 
up writing these verses, now divided 
into Children’s, Humorous, Miscella- 
neous and Religious. 


The book should 
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be judged by the spirit and purpose of 
the author, rather than by the strict 
standards of poetry. It has a human 
rather than a literary interest. (The 
Revilo Press, Syracuse, N. Y.; $6.) 


Windows Into Alaska, Stories and 
Notes for Teachers, by Gertrude Chan- 
dler Warner, gives a course for primary 
children, with worship services by Eliza- 
beth Harris. Practical and attractive. 
Good stories for the C. W. C. meetings. 
(Friendship Press; cloth 75c.) 


Another Alaska Course book, this one 
for Juniors, is Under the North Star, 
by Katharine E. Gladfelter, with its 
stories and folktales. These studies 
make the people real and likable, as one 
junior said. (Friendship Press; 75c.) 


Christ and the Country People, by 
Henry W. McLaughlin, D.D., Country 
Church Director of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., is a study of religious 
conditions as related to rural life in the 
South. It shows the great need to be 
native Christian leadership, and that 
this can only be produced by conse- 
crated home mission service. A sugges- 
tive study. (Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, Richmond, Va.; paper 
50c., cloth $1.) 


FINE STORIES FOR THE CAMPFIRE 


Explorations at Sodom, by Melvin 
Grove Kyle, LL.D., the famous arche- 
ologist, who headed a party of American 
scholars in explorations on the site of 
ancient Sodom and Gomorrah, tells a 
thrilling story that confirms the Bible 
record of the tragic fate of those two 
cities of the Plain. Simply and clearly 
told, and full of interest for all classes 
of readers. (Revell; $1.50.) 


Child of the Sea, by Mrs. J. P. Dug- 
gan, is not a new book, but is filled 
with the human experiences that do not 


’ grow old, and we are glad it is to be in- 


cluded as collateral reading in the read- 
ing contest lists for the current year. 
Mrs. Duggan went to Porto Rico at the 
very beginning of the work opened by 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society 
after the island had become United 
States territory. A true missionary, 
sympathetic in spirit, and a gifted 
writer with a strong poetical leaning, 
in the form of a journal she has pic- 
tured the life and the missionary work 
in a country hitherto uninvaded by 
Protestants. It reads like a story, as in- 
deed it is, and preserves history also. 
More than all, it has the heart touch 
that inspires. (Judson Press; $1.50.) 
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The Quest for Experience in Wor- 
ship, by Prof. Edwin H. Byington, is a 
work of importance and value to the 
ministers primarily, as the leaders in 
public worship. The author has made 
a careful study of the whole question 
of present-day worship, in the liturgical 
and non-liturgical churches. He gives 
concisely the prevailing forms and spirit 
in the Eastern, Roman, Lutheran, An- 
glican churches, also in the leading 
Protestant communions that have orders 
of service in general. The character and 
influence of the different types are ana- 
lyzed. Then there are very suggestive 
chapters on Worship Demands of this 
Age, Worship as an Experience, for one- 
self and others, and Public Worship and 
Private Devotions. The author, son of 
an American missionary in Bulgaria, 
says the subject has been ene of life- 
long interest to him. He has had wide 
opportunities for investigation and ob- 
servation. As a result he has written 
with sympathy and rare judgment, has 
rightly appraised the tendencies and 
needs of the American churches, and in- 
dicated practical ways of improvement. 
A scholarly, helpful treatment of a vital 
theme. Dr. Byington has put his finger 
on the weak point of church worship 
and indicated a remedy. (Doubleday. 
Doran. $2.) 


Books Received 


The Missionary Imperative. Edited by 
Elmer T. Clark. Cokesbury Press; $2. 

Human Needs and World Christianity, 
by Francis J. McConnell. Friendship 
Press; $1.50 cloth; 75c paper. 

The Laughingest Lady, by Elinore Cowen 
Stone. Appleton Co.; $2. 

Twenty Years of Church Federation. 
Report of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Edited by Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

The Master Purpose of Jesus, by John 
D. Rhoades. Judson Press; $1.50. 

Unravelling the Book of Books, by 
Ernest R. Trattner. Scribner’s; $2.50. 

Eternal Contrasts, by Alfred Handley 
Chipman Morse. Judson Press; $1.50. 

Blind Spots, by Henry Smith Leiper. 
Council of Women for Home Missions and 
Missionary Education Movement; $1 
cloth; 60c paper. 

The Crowded Ways, by Charles H. 
Sears. Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and Missionary Education Move- 
ment; $1 cloth; 60c paper. 

Pioneers of Goodwill, by Harold B. 
Hunting. Friendship Press; $1 cloth; 75c 
paper. 

Seven Thousand Emeralds, by Frank C. 
Laubach. Friendship Press; $1 cloth; 
75c paper. 

Pentecost—a Renewal of Power, by B. 
H. Bruner. Doubleday, Doran; $1.50. 

Filipino Playmates, by Jean Moore 
Cavell. Friendship Press; $1 cloth; 75c 
paper. 

Things. That Matter, by William Adams 
Brown. Scribner’s; $2.75. 
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Letter from a Normal Student at 
Colegio Howard 


Puebla, Mexico, March 15. 

Dear Friends: You have never come 
to visit Mexico and, of course, you be- 
lieve as many other persons in different 
countries do that our nation is more 
backward in civilization than the others, 
but we have all the modern things you 
have in your nation, and good schools, 
too. I don’t blame you for thinking 
that, because it is true that some years 
ago Mexico was not on so high a level 
as it is now, because Catholicism had 
filled my country with such old, false 
and superstitious ideas, and how could 
it succeed in such conditions? But 
now the Republic is awakening and 
everything is going differently. 

I will tell you something about my 


‘ school. It is attended by a group of 


good teachers, American and Mexican. 
There is a primary school and a normal 
school. Some of the normal girls teach 
some classes in the primary school, and 
on Sundays we go to the children’s 
homes to bring them to the Sunday 
school. Although we can’t go out of 
the school very often, we live very 
happily here in our “Enchanted Castle.” 
We have very good beds and food, and 
are as merry as the birds, for just when 
the sun is rising everyone does her daily 
housework, and then to classes. Our 
studies are very interesting and we like 
our work. 

In the afternoon when the work is 
over, some of the girls play the piano, 
some read books, others play basket- 
ball, and others—as every student—get 
into mischief. 

After supper we have study hall 
from 7 to 8:30, and after it is over we 
go to our dormitories, called “The Land 
of Rose Dreams” and “The Land of 
Mischief.” There we sing, talk and 
laugh, and at 9:30 everything is so 
calm, so still, for we have gone to the 
land of dreams. 

Besides our good times in our school, 
our teachers take us to interesting con- 
ferences at other schools, and when 
there is a good moving picture, we go 
to see it. 

We help in the church work. Some 
of the girls are Sunday school teachers; 
almost every one has something to do 
in the church and we also sing in the 
choir directed by our fine teacher, Mrs. 
Meadows. So you see by this I tell 
you I am happy in this school here in 
Mexico. I hope you will come some 
day to Puebla to visit our “Enchanted 
Castle.” Your friend, 

Ana Maria Pineda. 
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Good Books for Summer Reading 
ETERNAL CONTRASTS 


A Series of Original Discourses 
By Alfred Handley Chipman Morse 


Sixteen pulpit sonene on themes of abiding interest, from the realities of outer experience to the 


structures of faith an 


id hope on which the inner life is reared. Contrasts, as 


Doctor Morse notes, make 


the joy of life, as ‘she its tragedy; the art of good living is in adjustment of self ~~ - "hs maintain 


one’s courage. 


WHAT WE PREACH 


Sermons by Representative Men in the 
Baptist Ministry 


Here are sermons from twenty men, occupants of 
prominent positions in Christian service, represent- 
ing a largo portion of the United States. The 
themes are varied, showing a wide range of mental 
interest. Practical purpose is evident throughout. 
A wealth of sermonic material is afforded, together 
with a fine opportunity to study the methods of 
pulpit workers at grips with matters of immediate 
mental and spiritual concern in the congregations of 
America. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


SUNSET SERMONS 
By William Young Fullerton, D.D. 


A group of twenty sermons by this distinguished 
English preacher, evangelist, and missionary sec- 
retary. Pastoral in character, having to do with 
the development and the deepening of the spiritual 
life, they are plainly platform addresses, showing 
the marks of actual encounter with the needs of 


. $1.50 net. 


THE KINGDOM IN THE 


STATES 
By Frank W. Padelford 


A study of the missionary work of State Conven- 
tions, for which the author is well fitted by sym- 
pathies and by practical experience in direct 
contacts through many years. His method is to 
present the history of State Missions in order to 
secure a correct understanding of present-day con- 
ditions, problems, and policies. The human interest 
element in missionary endeavors adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of this authoritative volume. 

oth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents net. 


THE COMING REVIVAL OF 


RELIGION 
By Allyn K. Foster 


For a decade or more Doctor Foster has been 
meeting students and teachers in groups and in the 
intimacy of personal conversation. He reports that 
on every hand he sees evidence of a rising tide of 
interest and a new spirit in religion. His chapters 





the groups to which they were delivered. The = also a demonstration of his own method of 
wealth of expository and illustrative material should approach to minds stirred and perplexed 


the 
make them of large value. Cloth, $1.75 net. rush of facts in modern science. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By Coe Hayne 

A narrative in commemoration of the founding of the Mission to the Crow Indians. Interest centers 
around the life-history of a member of the Crow tribe, from his early years under the influences of 
ancestral traditions and customs to the transformation of purpose and character under Christian education 
in school and in association with Christ-like persons, till at last he became the Crow Indian pastor of 
Montana. The chapters are crowded with stories and information which make the book of unusual interest 
and value for groups of boys and girls, for students of home missions, and for pastors aa oe 
illustrative sermon material. , $1.00 net. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, i hia 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston cGee Street, Kansas City 
— 4 he 2 gg Do -_ 30 Burke Building, Seattle 
Street, Los Ange 223 Church Street, Toronto 
Order from Our Nearest House 
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IN OLDEN DAYS 


Treasure was buried on a desert island, 


BUT TODAY 


it is put to work in securities. 


YOUR TREASURE 


is profitable as well as safe 
in 


ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 


For full information write: 


Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Which College? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school for your boy or girl, address the Educational Directory, Missions, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Which School? 


iled information as to rates and location desired, etc. 














Bucknell University 
Emory W. Hunt, President 


Offers courses in Commerce 
and Finance, Engineering, Mu- 
sic, Preparation for Medical, 
Legal and Theological Schools, 
Under Christian Auspices. 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, 
Address 


Registrar H. W. HOLTER 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


The Colby 


Junior College 


and Preparatory School. Modern 
and well kept buildings. Strong 
faculty. Horseback riding and 
out-door winter sports. Bible, 
Daily Chapel. 

Address 


REGISTRAR 
New London, N.H. Box 200 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 
J. A. Cooper, President. 


Four-Year Course—A.B. degree. 
Two-Year Course—State Certificate. 


Diploma, and other Courses in 
usic. 


New Residence Hall for women. 


Summer School June 10 to Aug. 9. 
Fall Quarter opens September 3. 


The Registrar, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 














Denison University 


AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 
President 





AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 
came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 


For information and catalogues 
address 
SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 





University of Redlands 


Located at Redlands, one of the most 
beautiful residence cities of Southern 
California. Campus of 100 acres, mod- 
ern buildings and equipment. High 
scholastic standards. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. 
Faculty of Christian men and women, 
specially trained for their professions. 
The program calls for the development 
of personalities strong in body, keen 
in intellect, with broad social outlook 
motivated by the Christ spirit. For 
literature, address University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, California. 








BETHEL INSTITUTE 


St. Paul, Minneseta 


Trains for Leadership in Church and 
ingdom Service 


Faculty of 18 Enrollment of 360 


SEMINARY—Karl J. Karlson, Dean. Offers three 
qeees course leading up to degrees B.D., and 
fy Also special twe years’ course leading to 


ACADEMY—A. J. Wingblade, Principal. Courses 
College and Seminary Preparatory, Musie Public 
Speaking. Two years’ cua courses offered in 
Academy. Accredited. Strong religious and ar 
sionery spirit. 
BIBLE and MISSIONARY TRAINING~-Two years 
& Scheol with a Purpose which makes investments 
of Life and Money worth while. 


Write for catalog and send gifte te 
@. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Mian. 

















College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Limited to 240 women. 
All courses lead to degrees. 
al eK $590 per year. 

H. Norton. President 





WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Missouri’s Senior Baptist College 
FOSTERS CHRISTIAN IDEALS: 





Since the golicee was founded in 1849 more than 700 preachers have graduated 
than 1500 ministerial students have been trained, 
and among Pa graduates on the foreign field are the Baptist amen in 
Europe for both the Northern and Southern Conventions: 


with the A. B, degree; more 


Everett Gill. 


MAINTAINS HIGH SCHOLASTIC STANDING: 


. Lewis and 





William Jewell College is a member. of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and is on the approved list of the Association 


of American Universities. 


Ideally Located at Liberty, Missouri 
Fourteen miles from Kensas City with rail, interurbon and bus service 


JOHN F. HERGET 








I wish I might express my apprecia- 
tion of this wonderfully interesting and 

inspiring magazine. 
seems better than the last. 





is an inspiration. 


Every number 
Every page 


May those who are 


furnishing us these rich feasts be long 
spared to continue this work. 
Annette M. Holt, Hilton, N. Y. 
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Theological Seminaries and Training Schools 





THE NEWTON 
THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


(A School for Leaders founded in 1825) 


Courses a. to B.D. and S.T.M. 
egrees. 


cposial provision for post-graduates. 
arvard University offers special free 
privileges to approved Newton students. 


Courses in Religt. Bducation 


or 


Everett C. Herrick, D.D., President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








Kingdom of 
courses : 


or Diploma. 


II. Trainin 
of Th. 


workers. Faculty Certificate. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Croser’s gift of Sixty years of service to the Denomination and to the 
fod is a great investment for theological education, and enables 
the Seminary to continue this service efficiently by offering the following 


I. Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors, Seminary degree of B.D. 


II. Course with special emphasis on Religious Education and Social Service, 
Seminary degree of B.D. and University of Pennsylvania degree of A.M. 
for Advanced Steen, Graduate Course, Seminary degree 
. and University degree of Ph.D. 
Address: MILTON G. BVANS, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Chester, Pa. 


The Seminary maintains a Correspondence Department for Ministers and Christian 


Total expense about 
Address: RITTENHOUSE NEISSER, Directer. 


10. a year. 





The KANSAS CITY BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


and 
WOMEN’S TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


A High Grade School at 
“The Heart of the Continent” 


IT HAS: 

Beautiful Grounds 

New and Modern Buildings 

A Faculty of Fourteen Teachers 

A Student Body of 125 

Under Graduate Courses Leading to 
Th.B. 

Graduate Courses Leading to B.D. 

Post Graduate Courses Leading to 
Th.M. and Th.D. 

Capable Faculty 

Large opportunity for Student Pastors 

A Department for Pastors’ Wives and 
Young Women Desiring to Become 
es Secretaries, Missionaries, 

tc. 

No Tuition, and Free Rooms for all 
Single Students. Aid for Needy 
Students. 

IT IS located at SEMINARY HEIGHTS 
Kansas City, Kansas 


For Catalog write 
LYMAN M. DENTON, Pres. 





The Colgate-Rochester 


Divinity School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Graduate School of The- 
ology, and allied subjects. 
Professional training for 
various types of Religious 
Leadership. 


Co-educational 
Catalogue on request 











Missions is the most interesting 
Magazine I receive. It is good from 
start to finish—Mrs. J. J. Miller. 








The Bagtit Institute 


or 
Christian Workers 


1425 Snyder Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
J. Milnor Wilbur, D.D. 
President 
Chas. A. McAlpine 
Extension Director 





OUNDED in 1892, twice enlarged to meet 

a constantly increasing demand for well- 
trained young women as pastor’s assistants, 
directors of religious education, city, home 
and foreign missionaries, Americanization 
workers and so forth, the Institute affords 
exceptional opportunities for the training of 
Christian workers. 
variety of supervised practical work in a big 
city. Its aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual 
growth of the students. Catalogue sent free. 


It is your school. 
through the 
without cost on postal request. 


It provides an unusual 


Keep in touch with it 


“Institute Messenger,” sent 








Would You Study to Serve? 
Sixteen Graduates 


of the 


Baptist Missionary Training School 


1928-1929 


Received appointments as missionaries and 
missionary teachers, kindergartners and 


nurses. 
Among Foreigners 
In America 
\ California 
Arizona 
Wisconsin 
New York 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Indians 
Negroes 


In Spanish-speaking 
Countries— 
Porto Rico 
Central America 
Nicaragua 


South Carolina 


“THE DOORWAY TO SERVICE” 


For information write to: Alice W. S. Brimson, 


2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago 





I love Missions and think it the very 
best magazine printed today. Other 
denominational papers cannot take its 
place in my home, though several come 
to our table. There is none to equal 
MISSIONS. 


Mrs. W. H. Colvert, Holden, Mo. 


Have never taken Missions till last 
year, when our literature secretary sug- 
gested that I read a copy, so I did and 
liked it so well that I decided to take it 
for myself. I read every one of the 
copies through. 


Mrs. A. Stephens, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Missionaries —- Save 
Money on Christmas 
Gifts 


Missionaries: Now is the time to select 
your Christmas gifts. Accredited mission- 
aries are granted 10 per cent. on all orders 
of $50.00 or over taken from our current 
general catalogues. 

Churches: Our Missionary Bureau will re- 
lieve you of much worry and tell you how 
to save on Christmas donations and sup- 
plies for Missions. 

Field Secretaries: Anticipate the Holiday 
needs of your stations. Communicate now 
with our Missionary Bureau for special 
wholesale discounts on large orders. 


A free copy of the famous Montgomery 
Ward catalogue upon request. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
Missionary Bureau Chicago, U. S. A. 











ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 


Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Write Us 























BILHORN FOLDING 


OETA IY 


| 29-31 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, iLL. | 














GENUINE 


CAST 
BRONZE 


Moderate 
in 
Price 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


New Illustrated Booklet Free 


ELLISON BRONZE CoO., Inc. 
Est. 1911 Jamestown, N. Y. 

















(Continued from page 436) 
ships with foreign-speaking women. Both 
of these young women are missionaries 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Society. 

Miss Mildred Mosier and Miss Mary 
I. Jones, representatives of the Woman’s 
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Foreign Mission Society, spoke of their 
work in Burma and East China respec- 
tively, Miss Mosier describing the ser- 
vice rendered by the missionaries to 
bring Jesus Christ to the women and 
children of Burma, and Miss Jones tell- 
ing of the mothercraft school which is 
proving a blessing to Chinese mothers 
and children. 

The song service at the opening of 
the meeting was in charge of Mrs. Helen 
Olin Roberts, and prayer was offered by 
Dr. Horace R. Cole, pastor of Calvary 
Church. — Gertrude de Clercg, Clerk 
Committee of Conference. 


WwW Ww 


New Missionaries Presented at the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
Name, Birthplace, and Field are Given 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
Pauline Meader, Rochester, N. Y., 
Burma. 


Rebecca Anderson, Humboldt, Ia., Burma. 

Jennie Jacobs, Baltimore, Md., Burma. 

Florence Rowland, Johnstown, Pa., South 
India. et 

Dr. Effie Ireland, Jeanette, Pa., South 
India. 

Elizabeth Knabe, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Shanghai College, Shanghai, China. 

Dorothy Stevens, Franklin, N. H., Iloilo 
Hospital, Iloilo, P. I. 
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TTA BN he 6 ek DO he 6 DO ak IN ah gO he 
SStR Tate Pot Fate Pot Fock Pott hate 


‘ Insure Your Savings % 
: Against Loss ; 


Many have profited by inquiring how § 
8 to obtain a GUARANTEED INCOME, % 
a avoid loss of page and at the same & 
time make a otek to advance our mutual 
i KINGDOM 
% When festbedas the national so- & 
% cieties in your will please use exact cor- + 
porate names. “8 
> American Baptist dl ang + 9 Aig om Mission So- & 
tary (re ae “PHY Lerigp ate ee 
3 reannuities » Treas- 
urer (regarding wills); 276 Fifth upticacen, Teens- + 
me York eo . 
The American Baptist Home Mission So- 7% 
™ clety, Sten L. White, D. D., utive Secre- 
ms tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. s 
we The Fo ns ae Baptist Sypactien So- # 
2 ciety, Wiliam H. Mam, D e- J 
B tary) 1701Chestaut Street, P Philadelphia, Pa. “3 
 Womun’s American Baguee Foreign Mis- & 
ey , Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, {% 
4 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. %, 
wD Py an on American Be t ome Mis- & 
’ m Society, Mrs. . » 4reagurer, VV 
% 276 Fifth Avenue, ‘New Vork City. “8 
» The Sshatevese and Missionaries Benefit & 
tj wri rd of the ore —— Conventions “8 
B Avenue, New Yor chy. > 7 
* The Board of Education of the Northern 
a Bapties Convention, W. Padelford, % 
vf, Executi “ no 276 Filth Avenue, 
ue New Vork City “ 
xy, Inquiries asmmunliie Annuities and Wills ad- # 
$2 dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
4, fidential and will recelve prompt attention. Os 
a ANNUITIES € 
“ On one life the rate of income varies from four 
(2 to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 4 
annually. 
42 =©On two lives the rate of income varies from 4 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year. € 
o> interest payable annually. ‘ 
% Samples of these Single and Doubts Contracts & 
> will be sent to you on request ry 
© “Where your heart is, there should your & 
4) treasure go."’ : 
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Foreign Mission Society 


Rev. Frank E. Eden, Burton, England, 
Burma. 

Mrs. Mary Kipp Eden, Niosa Falis, N. 
Y., Burma. 

Rev. Joseph Morris Forbes, San Diego, 
Cal., undesignated. 

Mrs. Leila Gibbs Forbes, 
dina, Cal., undesignated. 

Rey. Eric Frykenberg, Nyscund, Sweden, 
South India. 

Mrs. Doris Skoglund Frykenberg, Gard- 
ner, Mass., South India. 


San Bernar- 


Rev. Elmer Gladstone Hall, North 
Springfield, Vt., Belgian Congo. 
Mrs. Margaret Wickliffee Hall, Parlies, 


Cal., Belgian Congo. 

Rev. William Winston Parkinson, War- 
renton, Va., Japan. 

Mrs. Audie Crowe Parkinson, Cochran, 
Ga., Japan. 

Mr. Paul Andrew Sornberger, Palmyra, 
Mo., Philippine Islands. 

Mrs. Erna Naumann Sornberger, Brook. 
lyn, N. Y., Philippine Islands. 

Rev. Roger Richard Wickstrand, Chicago, 
Ill., Assam. 

Mrs. Grace Landane Wickstrand, Ken- 
osha, Wis., Assam. 


Woman’s Home Mission Society 


Gretchen A. Ames, Kirkman, Ia., unde- 
cided. 

Janet Aylor, Lawrenceburg, Ind., Ponce, 
Porto Rico. 

Marjorie Baderscher, Salt Lake 
Mariner’s Temple, New York. 

Paula Beresh, Chicago, Boyle Heights, 
Los Angeles. 

Ruth O. Blakely, Helena, Okla., unde- 
cided. 
Ruth Buckles, 
House, Omaha. 

Martha S. Enget, Bradford, Minn., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Fannie B. Funk, St. Louis, 
Street Mission, Los Angeles. 

Rose Horn, Springdale, Ark., Mather In- 
dustrial School, Beaufort, S. C. 

Mathilda M. Lange, Barnesville, Minn. 
Mexican Christian Center, Los Angeles. 

Maude McCarter, Sioux City, Ia., Clinic, 
Santa Ana, El Salvador. 

Mary Mills, Morganfield, Ky., 
Bautista, Managua, Nicaragua. 

Florita Munoz, Aguas Buenas, 
Rico, Caguas, Porto Rico. 

Helen K. Peterson, Ogden, U., E. Wash- 
ington and N. Idaho. 

Monserrate Quiles, Cidra, Porto Rico, 
San Juan Christian Center, Porto Rico. 
.. Suzanne Gordon Rinck, Rock Island, III., 
San Juan Christian Center, Porto Rico. 

Elizabeth Louise Robinson, Buffalo, 
Italian Community House, Philadelphia. 

Helen Schmitz, Indianapolis, geet 
Neighborhood House, Kansas City, Ka 

Dr. Eleanor Seidler, Evelyn Brice 
Boston, Cranska Memorial Hospital, Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua. 

Toreva Shutts, Vinton, Ia., Second 

Ave. Church, New York. 


City, 


Cincinnati, Fellowship 


Bauchet 


Colegio 


Porto 


Lolita Stickler, Sanger, W. Va., Second 
Mesa, Toreva, Ariz. ’ 
Helen Tate, Springfield, IIl., Spanish 


Church, New York. 


Home Mission Society 


Millard F. Collins, LeRoy, Ill., South 


- Chicago Neighborhood House. ’ 


Mrs. Millard F. Collins, Cincinnati, South 
Chicago Neighborhood House. 

Rev. Robert B. Teachout, Arewell, 
Mich., Navaho, Keams Canyon, Ariz. 

Mrs. Robert B. Teachout, Philade/phia, 
Navaho Indians, Keams Canyon, Ariz. 











